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AGRICULTURAL MAY SCENE. 

We present the reader on the page herewith one of our series 
of agricultural New England scenes. It is an expressive, though 
simple picture, and to us recalls a myriad of our schoolboy recol- 
lections in the country. The active dairy maid, with her pail; 
the “sober cattle,” chewing their cud, are pictures of -peace and 
plenty. The hour, too, is the closing one of day ; the farmer and 
his family are about to meet around the domestic boards to par- 
take together of the evening meal, and refresh themselves with a 
portion of this fresh and nutritious milk. None of your chalk 
decoction or town manufactured apology for the article ; but milk 
upon which honest cream will rise—milk, pure and healthy, from 
cattle fed upon green grass that has been nurtured by the sun- 
shine and the refreshing dews ; not from bloated, stall-fed crea- 


tures, who find a precarious living upon the refuse grain ot distil- 
lers and the slops of town houses. The New York journals have 
lately been speaking out very indignantly touching the “‘ milk im- 
position ” practised so unblushingly upon their citizens. Ia Bos- 
ton it is not so bad ; we do get good milk here, though rather thin 
sometimes. It is the cheerful, pleasant month of May now; the 
leaves have fairly opened in all their wealth of green and fra- 
grance, and the air is loaded with the flavor of ripe blossoms and 
nodding flowers. Our spring has been late; but all the more 
welcome now is the genial season that breathes out its softness 
and ripening flowers. The citizens are now found thronging to 
the country, and fulfilling an instinct of nature, seeking the green 
fields and shady aisles of the silent woods—silent, save for the 
dainty warbling of birds and the grateful hum of insect life. The 
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town becomes apparently emptied of all save business people and 
such as cannot afford to incur the expense of a change. Such as 
the latter will be fond of Sunday afternoons, indulging in long 
pedestrian tours into the country, just to refresh their limbs by a 
casual glance at nature, and revive their lungs by a breath of pure 
air. We acknowledge to a large degree of weakness for the coun- 
try from this date until the golden hues of autumnal beauty fade 
from the forest trees. Little of it, however, falls to our share 
to enjoy, early and late hours finding us here in this town-enclose | 
“sanctum,” laboring for the readers of our “ Pictorial,”—not a 
cheerless task either, for success compensates for many depriva- 
tions, and the cheering smiles and kindly-expressed feelings of our 
host of corresponding subscribers, are sunny spots in our life, to 
cheer and encourage us to duty. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE ROMAT SEPRANG: 


— OR, THE — 


CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARD. 


BY CHARLES G. ROSENBERG. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII. 
UNEXPECTED COMPANY—THE ROMAN BRIGANDS. 


Trex or four hours had already elapsed, when the fugitive at 
length reached the Tiber. The river ran on darkly in the night, 
save here and there where the rippling eddy of its generally slug- 
glish stream caught the light from the illuminated dome of the 
mighty work of Angelo, and flashed it back in a thousand bright 
sparkles. He sat down upon the bank, and buried his head in 
his hands ; but scarcely had he done so, than a rough grasp was 
laid upon his shoulders, and a harsh voice called out: 

“ Hallo, friend ; what brings you here ?” 

Guilio turned and saw a tall, wild and muscular-looking figure 
standing beside him. At a little distance was the mouth of an 
ancient tomb, and near it three horses were tethered, devouring 
the tall and coarse herbage which early spring had not yet with- 
ered in the Cafapagna. The dress of the man who had spoken 
to him, consisted of one of those large sheep-skin coats, which 
are s0 common among the Roman peasantry. The wool, which 
was dressed outwards, was much worn and frayed. A conical 
and pointed hat covered his head, and aided the surrounding 
gloom in completely concealing his features. On his shoulder 
was a musket, of a fashion which was little adapted to serve as 
the fowling-piece of an American sportsman. 

Scarcely had he spoken than two other figures, similarly attired, 
emerged from the mouth of the tomb, and stood beside him. 

“TI need a boat,” replied Castelli, “to carry me across the 
Tiber.” 

“Ha! ha! Carlo,” said the individual who had addressed him. 
“ He wants a boat; he should have brought one with him.” 


“ Perhaps he has gold enough in his pocket to pay for the build- 
ing of one,” answered his nearer companion. The three strangers 
laughed. 

“ Night-walking is scarcely safe, signor, unless you happen to be 
well armed.” 

“See what I have!” observed the first speaker, lifting his gun 
from his shoulder, and throwing aside his sheep-skin coat to point 
at the pistols in his belt. 

“ Yes, and here is a capital little case-knife!” jocularly said the 
third, as he plunged his hand in his belt, and drew from it a long, 
bright and sharp dagger, which he tossed up in the air and caught 
with a singular dexterity by the point. 

“ Stick it again in your girdle, you fool!” interposed the first. 
“You see the gentleman is already unconscious that you are 
speaking to him.” 

“ What is worrying him ?” 

“How should I know ?” he replied, clenching as he said this, 
his broad and heavy hand on the shoulder of Guilio, who had 
again reJapsed into his bitter revery. 

Guilio rose to his feet as he did so, and again confronted the 
speaker. 

“ What will you ?” 

“Give us your money, signor! We will keep it for you; with 
us it will be quite safe |” 

For a moment, young Castelli looked at the man as if he was 
struggling to recall himself to his senses. Then he took his purse 
from his pocket, and let it drop on the ground, saying as he did 
80: 

“ Take it ; and then kill me!” 

“ Kill you !” answered the man. “ Why, what do you take us 
fort By the Madonna! we are honest peasants, Come and 
take a glass of wine.” ° 

So saying, he pointed to the purse, which was immediately 
picked up by one of his companions, and transferred to the 
breeches pocket of that individual, as he drew Guilio into the 
interior of the tomb. 

A fire was burning there. Flasks of wine stood on the ground, 
and some of them were empty. From one of these he filled a 
horn-cup which was lying near them, and extended it to Castelli 
Enxgerly did the young Roman seize it, and quaffed its contents 
with his parched and burning lips. 

“ And now tell me,” said the individual who had conducted 
him there, and who appeared from his manner to maintain some 
species of authority over the other two peasants, “ what is it that 
has compelled a nobleman to begin such a journey as this in so 
strange a fashion 

The tone of authority in which this was spoken, combined with 
the wine which he had just drunken, for the first time brought the 
consciousness of the young man back to the world in which he 
still moved. 

“ Without a hat; your cloak gone; blood upon your dress ; 
moncy in your pocket, and no arms te take care of it!”’ continued 
the peasant. 

Guilio knit his brow; then he stretched out his the 
flask, and bringing it to his lips took a long draught it. 
He then said : 

“ That is my secret.” 

“ Per Bacco!” muttered one of the two others who were stand- 
img near; “but the young cock is a game bird !” 


“Well,” replied the first, “you can keep it if you will. We 
are men of honor here, and respect a man’s property |” 

Guilio would have smiled—for he felt that their previous de- 
mand upon him scarcely argued so profound an honesty ; but his 
lip writhed as he attempted to do so. 

“You wish to cross the Tiber ?” 

Yes.” 

“Tf you do not go with us, you may wait on its bank for a 
long time.” 

“* How can I accompany you ?” 

“Seat yourself behind me on my horse. Swimming it will 
scarcely conduce to health or comfort.” -" 

So saying, he strode out, and loosening one of the tethered 
horses, mounted him. It was a strong and fiery animal. He 
then bade Guilio to mount behind him. 

“ Now let us go!” 

He then shook the bridle of his steed, which slowly descended 
the bank and advanced into the stream. It tried every step be- 
fore it took it, as though it were conscious of bearing a double 
burden. Very soon did the water reach its saddle-bow, and then 
the powerful animal began to battle with the rushing stream. 
The freshness of the water and the vigorous action of the horse, 
completely restored Guilio, and when at length they reached the 
opposite shore, he leaped to the ground and began to thank his 
companion. 

“Why, what is this, young fool?” asked the peasant, fiercely. 
“Do you imagine you are going to leave me ?” 

“ Most certainly I am,” answered Castelli. 

“ Hark ye, boy! We are now in the Campagna, and our band 
has long roots. The Holy Father has only hurt his fingers in 
attempting to dig us up. You must ride with me.” 

“T will not!” 

“Pish, you are mad!” said the brigand, as he leaped from his 
horse and closed with the young Castelli. 

The struggle was a brief one, and Guilio was flung upon the 
ground. 

“Give me a rope!” 

It was thrown to their leader by one of his followers, who had 
reined in their horses and remained laughing at the unequal strug- 
gle. The hands of the Roman youth were bound tightly behind 
him ; then he was tossed like a bag of feathers across the shoul- 
ders of the horse by his muscular opponent, who sprang lightly 
behind him. As the latter once more shook the reins, the animal 
darted off, and in another moment was bounding like the wind 
across the Campagna. The long curls of Guilio were swept 
back on the breast of his captor. They sped past the grave- 
stones which spot that side of the tawny stream, on whose 
banks are the remains of her who was the mistress of the world. 
Then the moon rose as red as blood, slowly above the horizon, 
while the light and damp mists, which are almost invariably play- 
ing over the surface of the Campagna, veered around them. 


That he had killed Federigo; that he was separated from the 
Brigni ; that he was now lying bound in the arms of the brigand, 
and speeding with him across the Campagna, seemed to Guilio 
almost a dream. Why was it that he could not awaken, and feel 
that those images of terror had passed from him? And in his 
agony he closed his eyes, and felt only the bleak breezes that 
came from the mountains, playing across his cheek. 

“ We shall very soon reach our hiding-place,” said his captor. 
“Ts it not a capital horse on which you are riding ?” 

Guilio did not answer him. 

“ What the deuce ails you? Is it anything so very miserable 
to be under my guardianship ?” 

He was still silent. 

“O, well, sulk away ; it’s no matter! Be dumb if you choose. 
However, as it begins to grow light, and we are now nearing the 
hills, perchance the eyes of the amiable signor may suffer. I will 
protect them.” 

As he said this, the brigand unknotted a silken handkerchief 
from his neck, and twisted and tied it very carefully around the 
eyes of Castelli. 

Soon afterwards the horses began sluwly to ascend. The diffi- 
culty of the pathway they were now following told the prisoner 
that they had already entered the mountains, and were now 
piercing one of the numerous defiles with which they abound. In 
less than half an hour they again descended rapidly ; they were 
among the ruins of the ancient Tusculam. Wild roses and 
thorns had rooted themselves among the remains of the ruined 
amphitheatre. The entrances of the vaults, which have in van 
ished ages been cut into the sides of the hills around it, are now 
overgrown and concealed by the rich and luxuriant growth of 
grass, underwood and ivy. In the distance, the hill of the Ab- 
ruzzi shot up athwart the valley, gray and sombre in the mists of 
the early morning. A narrow cleft in the tai Imost shut 
out from the sight of the casual observer who might have ob- 
truded upon the apparent loneliness of the spot, by the quantity 

_ of evergreen and every species of shrub that grew athwart it—ad- 
mitted the robbers to a small and winding defile. At length they 
made a pause. Then Castelli heard a long and low whistle, and 
immediately afterward a door in the side of the rock, which was 
masked with weed and earth, slowly opened. The brigands dis- 
mounted, and he who had seemed their leader, lifted Guilio from 
his horse and placed him on the ground. He then took him by 
the arm and led him in the passage. They descended a few steps 
deeper, and then the handkerchief was unknotted from the brow 
of the prisoner and restored to the neck of the captor. Castelli 
looked about him. 

It was a spacious vault in which he was then standing. On a 
long and low table, radely fashioned from unpainted pine, which 


oecupied the centre of the cavern, stood two brass lamps, the 


fitful and yellow glare from whose wicks flashed upon the sombre 
and expressive countenances of the brigands—for they were ex- 
pressive, although their expression was very degidedly rascally— 
who sat around it, They had been playing at cards. Before 
them stood dried boar’s flesh, broken bread, cups and bottles. 
Very little astonishment seemed to be excited by their arrival ; 
but the commander of the party, who had carried off Guilio, 
went and spoke a few words with him who seemed to be the chief 
of that rude band. Both looked at the peasant. The latter then 
pointed to a stool, and bade Guilio seat himself. His captor came 
again to him and released his hands from the cords which still 
bound him. It was no wonder that the poor boy had been unable 
to resist him in their brief and violent struggle—the whole model 
of the man was as coarso and grand as that of the Farnese 
Hercules. 

“ Who are you ?” asked the chief. 

“ A child of the Borghese.” 

“ What Federigo ?” 

No—Guilio Castelli.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the captor ; “ that is lucky, though scarcely 
so lucky as if you had been the young Borghese.” 

“T suppose,” said the. captain, “fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand scudi will be all that we can ask for you ?” 

“Nay,” replied Guilio, gloomily, ‘the only ransom which you 
are likely to obtain for me, is the sum which the law may award 
you for my captare.” : 

What do-you mean, boy ?” 

“Simply this—that I have killed Federigo Borghese !”” 

“ Killed him!” ejaculated the brigand. -_ 

“ By the Virgin!—but he is a brave boy, after all,” said his 
captor. 

“Yes,” murmured Guilio, “I have just killed Federigo Bor- 
ghese !” 

“You were a fool,” said the captain, turning to his lieuatenant— 
as it may be presumed that Guilio’s cap\or was, “not to have left 
him where you found him.” 

“ How, per Sancta Maria, was I to know all this ?” retorted the 
latter. ‘‘ He would tell me nothing.” 

“Well, it cannot be helped. However, you, Signor Castelli, 
may have in Rome some maiden who would give up her watch 
and jewelry to obtain your freedom.” 

“ None !—give me up to the law, and take what the law offers 
you.” 

“Come, come ; that is a merry wish—that we, the law break- 
ers, should profit by another breach of it! No, no, my boy! you 
will think better of it to-morrow. Lie down and sleep, now ; 
there is a bed.” 

So saying, he pointed to a heap of straw, which was lying 
against the wall of the cavern, and tossed Guilio a sheep-skin 
coat which was lying beside him. , 

“This will serve you for a covering.” 

The young Roman obeyed the implied command, and threw 
himself upon the unwonted pallet which had been shown him ; 
he closed his eyes, but he was unable to sleep. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PRINCE AND THE BRIGAND. 


A weex had elapsed since the events recorded in our last 
chapter had taken place, and we must request our readers to ac- 
company us to a chamber in the Borghese palace. It is that 
which is occupied by Federigo Borghese—for the young prince is 
not quite yet defunct. On the contrary, he is sitting up in his 
bed and leaning upon his arm, as if awaiting the presence of 
some one who is about to enter. His chestnut hair, darkened by 
the pallor of his face, and the singularly sorrowful expression 
which made that pallor even more striking, fell in a scantier curl 
athwart his brow. His hands and wrists, which were stretched 
across the quilted coverlet of his bed, were thin, even to meagre- 
ness. 

“Indeed, my prince,” said the old servant, who was in attend- 
ance upon him; “indeed, it is better that you should not see 
him.” 

“T will!” was the only answer, as his eye was riveted upon the 
door of the chamber. 

Steps were heard approaching it. One of these was a heavy 
and vigorous tread, and it resounded through the ante-chamber 
upon its marble floor. Then the doorway gently opened, and a 
servant entered. 

“ The stranger is without, your highness.” 

Let him enter.” 

As he said this, the old domestic who had seated himself near 
one of the huge windows at the further end of the apartment, 
uttered a sigh that came to the ears of Federigo. 

“Go, Giorgio.” 

“ But my prince—” 

The stranger strode into the room. 

“Go!” reiterated Federigo, raising his hand with some diffi- 
culty, and pointing to the door. 

The servant gazed upon the herculean form of the singular vis- 
itor, lifted his hands, looked at the face of his young master, and 
then quitted the apartment. The stranger closed the door through 
which he had passed. 

Federigo then looked at his visitor. He was indeed a strange 
presence in a sick chamber; his vast proportions and muscular 
limbs made him seem shorter than he really was. On his brown 
visage, the reckless life of a robber had traced itself in hard and 
unmistakeable lines ; his rough garments—though somewhat bet- 
ter than those he wore when we first introduced him in the pre- 
ceding chapter to the notice of our readers—were still unlike the 
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more civilized garments of the ordinary Italian peasant. After a 
rapid examination of him, the young Borghese pointed to a chair, 
and his visitor sank into it, stretched out his legs, and looked at 
his host. 

“You are—” commenced Federigo, as he sank back against 
his pillow. 

“ The lieutenant of Guiseppe Scarlatti!” 

“ And this letter?” asked Federigo, making a faint gesture to- 
wards a piece of dirty paper that was crumpled in the hand upon 
which he had been previously supporting himself. 

“Is from Guiseppe Scarlatti.” 

“Ts it the truth what he has written here? Is Guilio Castelli 
in his hands ?”’ 

“ Per Bacco! yes,’”’ said the brigand. ‘ When we heard that 
you were living, we bade him write to you to ransom him. Argu- 
ment and threat were alike of no avail; he would not.” 

“ The brave boy!” muttered Borghese. 

“Then Guiseppe said to me—‘ You must see Federigo Bor- 
ghese, Andrea,’ and so I am here.” 

“Scarlatti says that for—” 

“Two thousand scudi he shall be placed in your hands, pro- 
vided you do not mean to give him up to the tribunals of justice, 
and—” 

“ Fool!” uttered Federigo, “is he not my brother t” 

“OQ, no offence, my prince,” said the brigand, with a grin ; 
“but when two brothers love the same woman, brotherly affec- 
tion is somewhat too often changed into a most unbrotherly 
hate.” 

‘** What do you mean ?” asked the Borghese, impatiently. 

“ O, as all Rome is talking about it, I thought there would be 
no harm in mentioning it ; and then that little pistol-shot which, 
had it been an inch lower, might have finished—” 

“ Be silent !” 

“O, certainly, my prince!” replied the robber; “and now, 
touching the ransom ?” 

“One half you shall take with you; the remainder shall be 
placed in your hands when Guilio Castelli stands within this 
chamber free and unharmed.” 

“Good!” replied Andrea. ‘“ To-morrow night you may expect 
him here without fail.”’ 

“ And now give mo the port-feuille that stands upon yonder ta- 
ble, with pen and ink.” 

The robber rose and strode across the room, and the marble 
pavement echoed under his heavy stride. He then returned with 
the port-feuille, and placed it before the’ prince. It was with a 
suppressed cry of pain that the young man again raised himself 
in his bed and commenced writing. Something like admiration 
broke over the face of Andrea, as he saw the very evident physi- 
cal anguish which was wasting the Borghese while he wrote ; but 
as it is more important that we should scan the letter which he 
was tracing to Gnilio, than that we should minutely chronicle the 
emotions of the brigand, we will take the liberty of looking over 
his shoulder while he writes. The letter ran thus: 


“My own Brotuer :—Come back to me that I may convince 
you, my own Guilio, of your strange error. I still find it impos- 
sible to divine why you should for a moment have imagined that I 
was in love with the Brigni. Alas! she will not be here to smile 
at your mistake, and to welcome you. But more of this when we 
meet. Come back, my dear Guilio, and at once, to your loving 
brother, Feperico Borcuese.” 


This letter was folded and directed to Castelli. The young 
prince then scrawled an order upon Torlogna to pay the bearer 
one thousand scudi. This he handed to Andrea, who read it 
through very carefully and very slowly ; he was evidently obliged 
to spell the words as he read them. 

“Yes, my prince, it is quite right,” he at length said, as he 
plunged it into his breeches pocket, and took up the letter to Cas- 
telli, which he consigned to the same receptacle. “To-morrow 
night. Addio, my friend !” 

He then turned, as if he would leave the apartment. 

“ Stay; Ihave something more to say to you,” said the Bor- 
ghese. “Go to the door and see that no one is listening.” 

The brigand crossed the apartment, and opened the door. 

“Yes, my prince, there is.” 

“ Tell him to retire into the adjoining chamber.” 

“Go,” said Andrea, as he pointed to the doorway. 

It may be presumed that the domestic hesitated about comply- 
ing with the peremptory order, for the brigand suddenly vanished. 
A short struggle was heard, and then a sharp cry for help. Fe- 
derigo threw himself forward in his bed and listened; then the 
heavy step of the robber was heard as he strode across the ante- 
chamber ; then two doors were locked, and almost immediately 
afterwards Andrea re-appeared. He crossed the apartment to- 
wards the bed on which Federigo had already sunken back. 

“ What is it you have done ?” demanded the latter, 

“Gagged him, tied his hands, and locked him in!” was the 
short answer ; and the Borghese, suffering as he was, could not 
refrain from smile, as he listened to the succinct reply. 

Release him.” 

“When you have said what you wish, my prince. A few mo- 
ments since, you wanted no listeners.” 

The young man seemed as if he was hesitating whether he 
should speak or not. Then he raised his eyes to Andrea’s face 
and examined it steadily: He still appeared as if he were lost in 
doubt ; but, as if with an effort, he broke it, and said : 

“I must see Guiseppe Scarlatti.” 

“When ?” 

* To-morrow night.” 

Andrea stared at him. 


“ Where ?” he asked. 

“ Here.” 

The brigand burst into a fierce and derisive laugh. 

“Here !—ha! ha! ha! You are much too good, my prince! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha!—but you are a terrible jester. You really must 
excuse me. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Listen to me,” said the young Borghese. “I must see him, 
and that to-morrow evening. I am too ill to leave this chamber. 
You know that it is so. Is he afraid to come?” 

“Had you asked him that, my prince, I may doubt whether 
you would have ever had the chance of putting him another ques- 
tion!” retorted Andrea. “Guiseppe Scarlatti! and afraid! 
Hark ye! ye mean no treachery, do you?” and he bent a scruti- 
nizing glance upon the countenance of the young Federigo. ‘I 
am sure you do not,” for as he was speaking, the crimson blood 
for the first time during that interview suffused the face of the 
prince with an angry glow. “No, I am very sure that you do 
not. Well, he shall be here !” 

“ He can enter the palace by—” began the Borghese. 

“Trouble you not how he will enter; he shall be here. And 
now may I go?” 

The Borghese bowed and sank back on the couch. The exer- 
tion he had made during the interview had been too much for 
him ; he had fainted. Andrea gazed on the young man with a 
curious mixture of admiration and contempt graven upon his 
face ; then he strode out of the chamber, unlocked the door of 
the ante-chamber, and in another instant returned, dragging after 
him rather than leading, the shrinking domestic. He unloosed 
his hands, and took the gag from his mouth, returning them to 
one of his numerous pockets, and then he pointed to the bed on 
which the fainting figure of Federigo Borghese was stretched. 

“‘ Attend to your master, and at once!” 

In another instant he had quitted the apartment, and waz: cross- 
ing the ante-chamber. The old servant shuddered as he listened 
to the heavy tramp of the brigand, and then turned to busy him- 
self above the recumbent form of his young master. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE INTERVIEW REQUESTED. 


We have now to retrace our steps. After Torlogna and the 
Brigni had borne the wounded Federigo to the palace of the Bor- 
ghese in the banker’s carriage, and he had conducted her home, 
she for the first time, in the secrecy of her own chamber, gave 
way to her anguish, which was not wholly unmingled with joy. 
It must be remembered that until this evening she had, very nat- 
urally, doubted the love of the young Castelli for her. His con- 
stant avoidance of her presence was unmistakeable. How was it 
possible for her to suppose that he had mistaken the attentions of 
the young Borghese to her for a love with which he doubted his 
own power to control? Now; all this was clear; but supposing 
that Federigo should die—Guilio would have the weight of a 
brother’s death upon his conscience ; he would slay himself, or if 
not he would fly from the sunny shores of his own Italy to roam 
as a wanderer wherever his chiding soul might prompt him. 
What should she do? She wrung her hands with anguish. And 
yet he loved her; and as the Italian thought of this, her face 
brightened. She fell upon her knees, and the mingled prayers of 
her joy and sorrow, climbed the steps of heaven, and smiled“and 
wept before the throne of the Eternal Father. 

The next day Torlogna called on her. He had sent early to 
the Borghese palace, and had received from the old prince a fa- 
vorable account of fhe young Borghese. The wound was by no 
means a dangerous one—so, at least, said the physician. In less 
than two weeks it was probable that he might again be able to see 
his friends. They dared hope it. 

“And poor Guilio?”’ asked the Brigni, as soon as he had 
paused. 

Torlogna looked inquisitively at her, and she flushed slightly 
as he did so. 

“In accordance with the request of Federigo himself, the prince 
will not pursue him,” he continued. “ He is a noble young man.” 

“He is,” answered the Signgra Anna. 

The Roman banker had thinking of Federigo Borghese 
when he said this; but the Italian vocalist had thought of Guilio 
Castelli when she answered him. 

“Nay, when he has perfectly recovered, I am told that the 
prince, urged by the prayers of Federigo, has promised not to 
pursue him. The Prineess Borghese is far more bitter ; but then 
she is a woman ; of course, you know that is very natural.” 

“O, of course!” was the answer which Anna Brigni had made 
him. 

The banker stared. Old as he was, he was not altogether in- 
sensible to the charms of the fairer portion of creation, and the 
Brigni was one of the fairest specimens of it that he had ever 
seen. He fully anticipated a retort; he did not get one. Con- 
versation languished, and, in less than ten minutes, the Roman 
banker rose, bowed, and took his leave. It was a sad mistake of 
the lady’s, for Torlogna was a great patron of the opera, whoever 
was the manager. He really did love music ; but when love has 
once crept into the heart, it is astonishing what mistakes are made 
by the mind ; the old friend is in @ pitiable state when it at first 
discovers the entrance of a new lover. 

The intelligence which had been given her by the banker, 
greatly relieved the apprehensions of Anna. She was enabled to 
continue her duties at the opera, although her doors were closed 
to everybody, and consequently it was not until the fifth evening 
after the report of the “ attempted assassination ’”’—such was the 
name the world chose to give it—of his brother by Guilio Cas- 
telli, that she met Bernardo Della Torre. This took place in the 


coulisses of the Aliberto. As she was leaving the stage at the 
close of the first act, a hand was gently laid upon her arm. Al- 
most instantly she shrank back from the touch ; then she turned, 
and recognized the young Genoese as she did so. 

“You will excuse me, will you not, signora?”’ he murmured ; 
“but when your house is closed against me, and I cannot bask in 
your smiles beneath your own roof, I am obliged to seek your 
heavenly presence wherever there is a chance of finding it!” 

It was the first time he had ever dared to address her in the 
undisguised language of admiration, and she recoiled from the 
homage proffered to her beauty by his lips. Why, it would per- 
haps be difficult to say, were it not from an instinctive repugnance 
to the man which she felt that he had not openly warranted her in 
showing. She accordingly bowed, smiled, and attempted to pass 
him. 

“ The signora will not surely leave me so soon !” he continued. 
“Tt would be too cruel to do so at the first moment in five days 
when my eyes are blessed with her sight!” 

The meaning in the tone struck her even more than the words. 
She felt that he was no longer attempting to disguise the passion 
which she had once or twice suspected him of feeling for her, and 
with the resolution of a woman who really loves, and is not 
ashamed to avow her passion, she determined upon replying to 
him in a manner that it would be impossible for him to mistake. 

“Signor,” she said, “if I do not err, you are addressing me in 
the language of a compliment, too warm for truth, and—” 

“No, no, signora |” . 

“ Possibly,—for I will not pretend to say but what it may be 
80,—too sincere for your own happiness.” 

“ Anna Brigni, let me—” 

“ Sir !’’ she exclaimed, as she attempted to pass him. 

Bernardo caught her hand with a firm and inflexible yet tender 
grasp, and held her where she stood. 

“Loose me !—or—” 

“Nay! you must and you shall listen to me!” 

“ Here, I cannot,” she said, as she caught the eyes of two or 
three of the habitual frequenters of the coulisses fixed upon them. 

Della Torre smiled imperceptibly, for he felt that he had gained 
his point. 

“T will call upon the signora to-morrow,” he observed. “At 
what hour shall it be ?” 

“ At two o’clock, I will expect you,” she answered, as she re- 
leased her hand from his grasp, and passed on into her room. 
Here she flung herself in a chair, and smiled bitterly as she did 
so at the mistak@festimate which she imagined Della Torre had 
formed of her character. 

Meanwhile the Genoese had returned to his box, and appeared 
to be lost in his admiration of a French countess, who had been 
for the last two months one of the reigning belles of Rome. 

The clock in the saloon of the Signora Brigni had precisely 
struck two on the following day, when the Piedmontese dis- 
mounted from his horse. His face was cold and stern as if it had 
been cut out of Parian marble, as he strode up the steps and ad- 
vanced into the house. A moment afterwards, Anna Brigni 
heard his step upon the stairs ; it was heavy, marked and delib- 
erate. It was not the bounding step of the young lover rushing 
to the presence of her whom he adores; but as little was it the 
step of a timid doubter about to sue for that love which he knows 
will be denied him. As the servant opened the door for him to 
enter the saloon, the Brigni rose to meet him. 

“ The sigmora sees that I am punctual,” he said, as he advanced 
to take her hand. 

She pointed to a chair. He looked at her and smiled ; then he 
drew the chair towards her, and sat down. 

“May I ask Signor Della Torre,” she said, “to what I am 
indebted for this wish for an interview ?” 

“Certainly, madam ; although I had hoped that my manner 
would have already convinced you that I can only have an object. 
I adore you, madam! I adore you, Anna—” 

“ Pause, sir! Last night I intimated that this language was 
unpleasant to me. Let me now say I trust it will not be repeated, 
or I shall be obliged to request the presence of my female friend, 
Madame Salicetti, which I had imagined upon this occasion you 
would have preferred my dispensing with !” 

He bit his lips as she was speaking ; but his face neither flashed 
nor changed color. 

“ That must be as the signora herself may choose. If she wills 
it, she is at liberty to sammon her.” 

Anna Brigni looked at him with astonishment. The change in 
his manner was so complete. But a moment before his language 
had seemed to burn with youth and passion ; now it was as cold 
and glacial as the ice in the higher Alps. 

“ You do not choose me to address you in the language of love. 
Well, it shall be so. You must know what my feelings have 
been from the first moment in which my senses were entangled in 
the meshes of your loveliness. It would therefore be useless to 
tell you all I have felt and suffered when I beheld you encourag- 
ing another—” 

“ Signor Della Torre!” interrupted Anna. 

“Let me speak, I pray you, mademoiselle! At your request, 
I forbear to shape my passion in the words itself might prompt ; 
in the form that you force it to assume, you must listen to it!” 

“ Pause, sir!’’ again commenced Anna, as she stretched out 
her hand to the little ivory handled bell that was lying upon the 
table. Della Torre rose and pushed it towards her. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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Good or bad fortune ay pursue those who have the 
greatest share of cither. Te prosperous man seems as a mag- 
net to attract prosy erity.—Avehefoucauld. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On this and the next page 
we give a series of Crystal 
Palace views. ‘The first is 
a representation of a beau- 
tiful statuette of Ino and 
Bacchus, in Parian, execut- 
ed by Copeland. The two 
groups which follow, repre- 
senting boys sporting with 
a. by Currier, are made 
m Parian, a material 
much resembling, and sec- 
ond only to marble. They 
are copies of original de- 
signs, and are exceedingly 
well executed. The en- 
graving at the foot of this 
page is a group embracing 
the vintage jug and other 
ornamental articles, con- 
taining some very splendid 
objects. The large cup to 
the left is in gold and ena- 
mel ; it stands a considera- 
ble height, and is most ex- 
quisite in its elaborate and 
delicate workmanship ; the 
centre-piece is called the 
“ Vintage Jug,” is of gold, 
with the ornaments in sil- 
ver; the combination of 
the two metals, one bur- 
nished and the other “ mat- 
ted,” produces a brilliant 
effect. The engraving at 
the top of the next page is 
a representation of a silver 
group of Sir Roger de 
Coverly and the Gipsies, by 
Angell. The gipsies are 
examining De Coverly’s 


CHILDREN SPORTING WITH GOATS. 


m, and explain- 
ing to him the course 
of his future fortune. 
The ornamental ta- 
bles, also shown on 
next page, are curi- 
osities in their way, 
seldom seen. One 
of them is supported 
by storks, and has 
a top composed of 
plate glass, painted 
in imitation of the 
Florentine Mosaic. 
The other table is 
from a design fur- 
nished by the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland, 
for whom Mr. Mo- 
rant executed it. 
The columns of this 
table exhibit swans 
and aquatic plants. 
The group at the 
foot = the same 
page, of the Eagle 
and Child, by M. 
Aug. le Chesne, the 
French sculptor, and 
whose works have 
attracted much at- 
tention during their 
exhibition among 
us, is a nowerfully- 
told story, but of 
somewhat too pain- 
ful a kind. The 
mother has fallen in 
a deep and troubled 
sleep in the prairie, 
her infant clings to 
her side, holding an 
aran flower in his 
hand, and endeavor- 
ing to rouse her aid 


against the eagle, which, attracted 
by the hope of prey, has seized, and 
will speedily carry away the alarm- 
ed infant. The work is characterized 
by strong expression, as well as 
great care in execution. There are a 
host of other splendid exhibitions of 
taste, skill and usefulness here, views 
of some of which we may hereafter 
give. But, apropos of this bazaar 
of art and industry at the present 
moment, we see it stated that one of 
its most interesting departments is 
that which is assigned to lost articles 
picked up by the police. Among 
these are about three hundred lace 
cambric handkerchiefs, some valued 
at fifty dollars. There are also about 
as many veils, a large stock of 
gloves, an extensive assortment of 
babies’ shoes and stockings, and 
some hundred articles of jewelry, 

ieces of which range as high as one 

undred dollars in value. Locks ot 
false hair are interspersed with other 
wearing apparel, and a bottle of 
brandy occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion. Specimens of almost every- 
thing that is capable of being lost 
may be seen there. Sometimes the 
articles are of much value which are 
thus lost, and betray the absence of 
care in the losers. At the close of 
the Crystal Palace exhibition in Lon- 
don, property to a large amount lost 
in this way had accumulated, and 
the owners were found with difficulty, 
and sometimes were never discovéred, 
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JAPAN. 


The Boston 
dent of the N. York er: 
nal of Commerce writes as 


follows: ‘From the best 
sources it appears that Ja- 
pan resembles Great Bri- 
tain; there being three isl- 
ands—by name, Niphon, 
Kiusia — that 
correspond with land 
Scotland and Wales, and 
these islands compose Ja- 
pan proper, with an esti- 
mated population of nearly 
25,000,000. There are in- 
numerable dependent isl- 
ands—as Yesso, nearly the 
size of Ireland ; a portion 
other ion belonging to 
Russie; the Loo-Choo Isl- 
ands, etc., that con- 
tain as man more. 
Ja Yayo the lati- 
e of Southern Europe, 
and yet it is as cold, or 
colder than Great Britain. 
The highest mountains are 
covered with snow much of 
the , and snow often 
lies for several days in the 
country at large. There are 
not many mountains, nor 
large rivers and lakes in 
the country. The moun- 
tains that exist are gener- 
ally volcanic in their ori- 
gin. Almost every acre of 
the is made so 
though not specially so 
nature. The hills are gen- 
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erally cultivated to 
their eae. It is ac- 
knowledged to be 
one of the best cul- 
tivated countries in 
the world. This has 
become necessary in 
order that so dense 
a population may be 
supported; as they 
have but precious lit- 
tle commerce, they 
must raise their own 
food or starve. Rice 
is a staple produc- 
tion, and is a princi- 
pal article of food. 
Aside from rice, they 
raise wheat, Indian 
corn, vegetables, and 
many other articles 
on are in 
is country. Ja 
is a v 
country. It abounds 
with gold and silver, 
cone? and other val- 
uable metals. Be- 
sides, the people are 
very industrious and 
enterprising, and of- 
ten remind one of 
the Yankees. They 
have their merchant 
princes, as well as 
other nations. In ed- 
ucation and civiliza- 
tion they are beyond 
most Asiatics, and 
are more like the 
Europeans, The Ja- 
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THE KILLER WHALE. 

A short time since Lieut. Maury offered 
some remarks before the American Scientific 
Association, in relation to the “ Killer Whale.” 
His observations have called forth the follow- 
ing description of the character and habits of 
the animal from a correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, Capt. W. D. Porter, of 
the navy :—* The killer is the wolf of the 
ocean, and hunts in packs, and their tall dorsal 
fins can be constantly seen above the water. 
This fish has always as a companion, but 
swimming deeper, the sword-fish, and now and 
then can be seen a shark. On sighting their 
prey, which the killer sees at a great distance, 
the pack gives chase—the unconscious whale 
is slowly moving near the surface, and occa- 
sionally spouting, as it were in sport, jets of 
water above him. But he now suddenly sees 
the sea-wolf near him. Instinct at once teach- 
es him that on the surface he cannot be safe, 
and, taking in a long breath, he flukes—that 
is, dives. But there has been another enemy 
watching him from the depths below, the 
sword-fish, which now darts at him with the 
velocity of lightning and perforates the whale 
with his long and spear-like nose. This sends 
him at once to the surface; there he 
meets with his enemy, the killer, but as yet 
they are afraid to approach him. The whale 
now begins to see extent of his danger, 
and for atime merely lashes the water with 
his ponderous fluke. He soon tires of this, 
and remains for a short time at rest; the pack 
now approach him, and he seeks safety in 
flight. Butwhatcanhedo? The poor whale 
has a hump on his back, and steers unsteadily, 
while the killer’s tail and stiff fin steadies him 
on his course. Nearer and nearer approaches 
the pack to their victim ; again he takes a long 
breath and dives. The sword-fish has steadily 
' kept him in view. He, too has a tall fin, and 
long, slender, propelling tail; and while it is 
an effort to the whale to increase his speed, it 
is but play to the sword fish, which again darts 
and perforates his prey, and sends the wounded 
whale again to the surface. The race again 
commences, but this time with diminished 
speed, the killers having separated to watch 
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the rise of the whale, who, 
finding his enemies in ev- 
ery direction, courses in a 
circle, and again makes a 
third, and sometimes a 
fourth attempt to escape 
by diving, but is always 
met by the terrible spike 
of the sword-fish. He at 
last, weak, exhausted and 
dispirited, returns to the 
su'face, where he again 
attempts escape by flight. 
Streams of blood mark his 
course; his enemies still 
follow steadily after him, 
until he stops and begins 
to lash and make the ocean 
foam around him; but now 
large streams of his life- 
blood are pouring out, and 
he is only increasing his 
weakness by the exertion, 
and merely lashing amidst 
his own gore. Tired, ex- 
hausted and faint, he rolls 
over. The deep red streaks 
of blood flowing from large 
orifices in his white belly 
ean now be distinctly seen. 
The hun ack now 
close, bold 


than the rest seizes him by the throat and 
tears away the white skin and fat; he opens 
his mouth and bellows with pain. This is 
apie the signal for a combined attack. 

is tongue is seized and torn from his mouth ; 
so are his eyes. The sword-fish now rises to 
the surface, and his tall, spar-like protuberance 
is seen projecting over the body of the whale; 
the sharks also close in and feed on the fat 
rejected by the killers. In this state the whale 
makes a few dying struggles. The feast now 
commences and continues until the fat and 
suffivient flesh is stripped off to cause the car- 
case to become too heavy to float on the sur- 
face, and it sinks. The shark is left to enjoy 
his few streaks of fat, while the killer pack, 
accompanied by their companion, the sword- 
fish, rove again the broad ocean to seek an- 
other leviathan of the great deep.” 


A DANGEROUS PET. 

Mrs. Swisshelm, the editor of the Pittsburgh 
Visitor, in some comments upon an article 
descriptive of the American cougar, which 
recently appeared in Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal, gives an interesting account of her 
own personal experience in the panther line. 
She says that eleven years ago her husband 
bought in Arkansas a young panther, six 
months old, which had been caught, while a 
kitten, in the woods. He was brought home, 
and remained there four years, until the time 
of his death. Tom—that was his name—was 
about nine feet in length, of a grav color on 
his back and sides, and nearly white on the 
belly and throat. His back.generally was per- 
fectly straight, his form symmetrical, and his 
movements lithé and graceful. In the twi- 
light of evening the animal was accustomed 
to pace back and forth to the full ext-nt of 
his limits, ever and anon uttering a short, 

iercing shriek, which made the valley rever- 

rate for half a mile or more in every direc- 
tion. Mrs. Swisshelm says these sounds were 
the shrillest, and at the same time the most 
mournful she ever heard. They might, per- 
haps, be likened to the scream of a woman in 
an agony of terror. The natural ferocity of 
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the panther was at length so far subdued, that his fair 
mistress sometimes ventured to stroke his head and feel 
his paw, when he was in good humor. On one oecasion, 
indeed, when he had broken his chain, and ai! the men in 
the house, with the exception of Mr. Swisshelm, had fled 
to the barn for safety, she seized him by the collar as he 
took refuge in the dining-room, and held him until her 
husband took effectual measures to secure him. At 
length, however, Mrs. Swisshelm was thrown from a car- 
riage and so severely injured that she was confined to her 
bed several weeks. She says :—‘‘ When we appeared on 
crutches we inadvertently went quite near him, and were 
warned by a low growl that he was regarding us as his 
prey. We turned and found him crouched within five or 
six feet of us, ready to spring—his eyes green and blazing, 
and the tip of his tail moving from side tosie. We kept 
our eye fastened on his ; there was no one within call, and 
we tried to make him remember us by talking to and 
naming him. ‘Tom, poor Tom!’ but Tom’s eye lost 
none of its fire, and the tail kept up its regular motion. 
Then we tried to intimidate him, as we had often done 
before, by assuming a voice of command. ‘Tom, Tom! 
Down, Tom!’ But Tom kept his hostile attitude, and 
we—in doubt as to whether his chain was long enough to 
reach us, or strong enough to resist the spring we saw he 
intended making—kept our place and tried to stare him 
out of countenance. After what appeared to us a long 
time, trusting to the power of the eye to kecp him still, 
we set our crutches, and till speaking to him, threw our- 
self backward a step. The instant we moved he sprang; 
but the chain held him, and being too short, he rebounded 
against a post about eighteen inches from us.” Her pet 
Tom never showed the same desire to attack a man that 
he did to attack a woman or child. When a child was in 
sight he would pace back and forth, loll out his tongue, 

and sometimes screamed with rage, that he could not get 

atit. He never purred except when caressed and in an 

extra good humor. When in fear he humped his back, 

bristled his hair, and spit like a cat. He wa:, in all re- 

speets, “a large gray cat, looking on all animals as rate, 

mice and birds. Men to him were large rats whom he 

thought best to let alone.” The idea of fondling such a 

creature seems like an act of desperate hardihood. Gen- 

erally speaking, it is wholly untameable, always retaining 

its fierce, malevolent aspect, and perpetual, muttering 

growl, and however it may se m to yield to the influence 
of kindness; its nature is and treacherous. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH. 


BY G. C. HOWARD. 


L’histoire d’une mort que j'ai deja pleuree.— Corneille. 


The drama views one human temple fall, 
Whose histrionic power at nature’s call 
Glowed forth electric impulse on the soul 
Enchantingly—our senses to control. 


The listening ear would start from its repose, 
As Shakspeare’s music from that organ rose, 
Its swelling note and soft persuasive tone 
Approving hands, admiring hearts would own, 
When gazing wildly with amazement fraught 
By that mind’s magic in ite dome of thought. 


Those blazing lights would sparkle passion’s fire, 
And roll in frenzied scene with maddening ire, 
Whose quivering shades, with portal of life's breath 


By stern reality are locked in death. 


Again, we shall not see that form erect 

From the bright stage magnetic force eject, 
While blending sculptor’s art with poet’s muse, 
Harmoniously inspiring thoughts infuse ; 

Nor wretched Lear, distracted, wail and weep 
O’er young Cordelia’s everlasting sleep, 

The dark and jealous Moor, on murder bent; 
Or as Iago, treacherously intent; 

Macbeth, affrighted, con the witch’s word ; 
Nor, desperate Cassius, falling on his sword— 
Their true embodiment upon the scene 

Hath gone, where those he pictured long have been. 


The greatest fault that marked his fame’s career 
Was self-indifference— vice to virtue near ; 

The gilded trappings, which encase the vain, 
Were looked upon by him with mild disdain ; 
While trembling aspirants, ’neath his command, 
Received the cheering word and friendly hand, 
Then, unassuming, he would gifts bestow 


On the poor player—grieved in earnest woe. 


That intellectual brow and pensive air, 

The changing features’ wild and ghastly stare, 
Which swayed us to and fro, that dazzling power 
Instructing all so well in evening’s hour, 

Hath now, alas, forever passed away, 

The soul to live—the body to decay. 


The tragic boards that nursed his genius o’er 

One generation, shall his loss deplore ; 

The corps dramatic drop the grateful tear, 

In memory of the star they once stood near; 

Who2> graceful arms will ne’er again defy 

In daring Richard, when the combat’s nigh; 

Nor hands in Hamlet, Yorick’s skull display, 

Philosophizing Alexander’s clay ; . 

But cold and lifeless as the bones they bore, 
. Mingle in changing dust for evermore. 
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MABEL AND HER CANARY. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Tue rich, clear, ringing song of the canary thrilled the air 
with ecstacy never before known in that neighborhood. Despite 
the putrid atmosphere, the liquid notes rang joyously, as though 
the bird was determined that the sun, shining amid the dingy 
dwellings, should not vanish without a song; and the music 
gushed forth as from an inexhaustible fountain. How could the 
canary continue its notes, so long, so shrill, so harmonious, and 
so rich with animating strains? How could the murky atmos- 
phere give such resonance to the thrilling song? How could a 
creature, made for a region of aroma and light, venture to tarry 
there, to charm that region with its melodies? Ah, sweet canary, 
unconsciously thou didst speak of the mission which the pure and 
good might have amid the defiled, to win them from the grov- 
elling life they are following, to the swelling songs above ! 


Did anybody listen to the canary? However that might be, 
the bird kept on singing, as from delight in its own power of song. 
But one did listen to the strange gush of melody. That hearer 
was Mabel ; and if suddenly, through some of the few trees in the 
distance, she had discovered the fall and dashing of a cascade, a 
greater surprise could not have been felt. Yes, Mabel listened— 
intently, rapturously, as she leaned out from a low, attic window, 
and saw the bird on the eaves of a neighboring house. What a 
contrast to the world about them were Mabel and that canary! 
The region was one of the gloomiest places in our great city ; but 
sunshine and the moonlight visited it, the stars gazed down 
there, and the good God sent his bird to show what a little gen- 
tleness might do to win forth refinement and love from a neglected 
soul. Mabel, as she looked out from that attic window, resting 
her chin on the palms of both hands, showed a face as pure as the 
first snowdrop; her eyes shone from their crystal depths like 
spring violets; and in the dimples, which gave a greater promi- 
nence to her cherry lips, scores of fairy graces seemed to live, so 
fast did their expression change, throwing a wondrous light and 
beauty over her whole face. Her hair was not so much “brown 
in the shade and golden in the sun,” as golden always; for what 
the sun did not do, her smiles accomplished, and imprisoned light 
seemed constantly working its way out from the ever flying or 
dancing curls. And now her lips were puckered by an ufcon- 
scious effort at imitating the bird’s song, as there, on the eaves of 
a house at a short distance, the canary sat and sung. The green 
and gold of its beautiful wings, and full, round throat, shone glit- 
teringly in the light of the setting sun; and so clean, so pure, so 


radiant did it look, that Mabel felt strange thoughts rising in her 
soul, and she asked herself if this was not something more than 
any of the caged songsters in the city. There it still sat, lifting 
its prond head, and showing more and more of its beautiful throat, 
and lifting its wings as though they were an accompaniment to 
its song, till Mabel’s heart began to beat fearfully lest the canary 
would fly away. 

But no, the bird kept on singing, and Mabel began to fear it 
would kill itself with its efforts; and she now found that the bird 
had fixed its eyes on her, and instinctively she stretched out her 
right hand towards it, while she quietly rested her head on the 
other. The bird lifted its wings and fluttered; then alighted 
again and sung; then shook its delicate head, and its eyes glittered 
as diamonds amid the curls of a maid in the dance; and then it 
flew—not away, but a little nearer to Mabel, and then nearer yet, 
and then, like a darting swallow, it plunged past her into her 
room! The canary now flew about the room as though fright- 
ened, but in a moment it darted to a little shelf where a bow! of 
water stood, dipped down and drank, and then plunged in and 
had a merry bath. 

Mabel was in ecstacy. Never, save in some strange dream, had 
anything so pure and beautiful been near her before. She watched 
every motion of her visitor. She studied all its little ways. She 
felt herself mimicking them all in her thoughts, and before she 


was aware of any intention to do so, she was humming over its 


notes and venturing on its song. She now thought of food for 
her guest, and she gathered some crumbs which she scattered on 
the shelf, at the same time held some in her left hand—and was 
she not delighted when the bird came to take its food from her 
hand instead of the shelf? She kept up her light whistle, varying 
it to the notes which rung in her brain, and the little ereature 
bobbed its head about as it ate its food, as though beating time to 
her music. 

It was now evident the canary was tired. It flew to a peg in 
the wall, and there it alighted, and its head drooped. Mabel closed 
her casement; and as she did this, the loud voice of her mother 
was heard from below screaming for her to come in. She thought 
it was fortunate that the scream did not come before, and little 
Sweety, as she called the canary, would have been frightened 
away. “Go to sleep, Sweety,” she said; “nobody knows you 
are here.” And then she left the attic, and descended the rude 
stairs of the house. 

It was indeed a descent for Mabel. In her little, rude, rough, 
unfurnished attic she had a glimpse of the sky; and, from the lit- 
tle window there, she had looked many an hour on the mystery 
of the clouds and the wonder of the stars, and felt nothing but the 
presence of beauty when the white lightning wrote its strange 
characters on the sky. The sounds of the wind, the dropping of 
the rain, and the softened roar and murmur of the city, had also 
their ministry for her, and these combined to weave a strange fas- 
cination around the lone attic. She would not have exchanged it 
for any room in the house; and that which was given without the 
least regard to her comfort became the prime choice of her heart. 
It will be time enough to tell what she had made it when she goes 
back to “‘ Sweety.” 

Mabel had descended to the lower rooms of the house, and her 
mother’s salutation was, “I suppose you have had a good sleep 
this time.” How could she be Mabel’s mother? Because nature 
sometimes loves to triumph over all times and arts, and show to 
the prodigal a vision of the beauty of other years, forcing the bitter 
thought, “‘See what I was!—see from what I have changed !” 
Some of the rarest forms of humanity are found where darkest 
sin holds its carnival; and it cheers the heart of the reformer to 
behold the sweet faces of childhood, and from¢hem to have fresh 
courage smiled into the heart. 

Yes, that was Mabel’s mother. How much that hard, stern 
look had cost! Disguise whatever they may, the look of the evil 
reveals them. There it is, oozing up, as it were, from the sensi- 
bilities through the very pores of the skin, and shimmering over 
the surface with awful revelations. Mabel’s mother that after- 
noon had made one of her best efforts at adornment. Her glossy 
hair laid smooth over a full, round, jutting forehead, and the pro- 
portions of her finely-moulded form showed the symmetry of 
kindly nature. You could see what she was before the indolence 
and intemperance of her husband had killed her courage, and 
made her “give up,” to take as easily as possible the evils of her 
hard lot. But adorn as she might at times, she could not remove 
her look. That told she had not kept the soul triumphant with 
womanly energy. It was the last thing to be reached, and it was 
to be reached only by touching the spirit to finer issues. 

“Be quick, Mabel, and light a candle,”’ said the mother. 

It was done; and were we to take advantage of its light to sur- 
vey the room, we should see but a catalogue of remnants and 
ruins, with here and there a little evidence of a purer presence 
thwarted in its efforts to cheer the gloom. In the corner sat Ma- 
bel’s father, with his arms folded, legs crossed, and his head lean- 
ing over to his right shoulder, as though asking a pillow, with 
only one expression in his face—that of lazy contentment. He 
was not a criminal, but “an easy soul,” and was said to be “no- 
body’s enemy but his own,” when in fact he was nobody’s friend 
—not even of himself. Pushed on going down hill, he would 
run only because it was easier to do so than to hold back. 
Against this laziness Mabel’s mother labored, till she found her 
passion was but as water heaving and beating against a sculptured 
rock, and it rolled back to her only increased by the non-resistance. 

Preparations are now made for supper, and Mabel. flits here and 
there rapidly, executing, with a lighter spirit than she ever knew 
before, her mother’s commands. She does not heed any expres- 
sion of harshness, and is not troubled at anything about her. A 
bird is fluttering in Mabel’s heart ; a thing of beauty is living be- 


fore her thought; a canary is singing there, and she has now 
something to love, to care for, to tend, to play with, to fondle. 
And while she is busy at her work, a new existence is opening in 
her soul, a new intelligence is dawning, a new memory of all the 
beautiful things she has ever seen comes to her, interpreting the 
meaning and glory of all pure things, The poet complained that 
he could not bring home the river and the sky with the bird; bf 
Mabel did better. She went, as it were, with her bird to more 
than the river and the sky—she went to the homes where she had 
heard birds sing, and began, for the first time, to imagine what 
beauty there must be where such canaries sung, and from whence, 
undoubtedly, her Sweety had flown. As she had, when out a 
begging, seen the birds in their fine cages, she had thought how 
fine it must be to be a canary—to have so many smiles and atten- 
tions, always food enough, and nothing to do but sing. But now 
she had a bird of her own, and all things were changed. She 
thought of all the birds she had ever heard sing, and she knew 
Sweety could beat them all. She did not now dread the mor- 
row’s task of begging, for she meant to ask for some seed for her 
bird; and for this purpose, she resolved to listen everywhere for 
the canary’s song, and to go in wherever she heard it to secure 
some food for Sweety. 

The evening passed,and Mabel lived a double existence through 
the hours; one with those about her, and the other with the 


thoughts of her bird. She was happy when she was released for 


the night, and with her inch of candle she crept up to her attic— 
not lonely now. As she entered, the canary sprung up, fluttered 
about, and then burst into a song. Mabel was frightened lest the 
music should be heard below, and she fondled the bird to hush it. 
How delighted she was to find that it seemed to love her, and she 


talked to her pet as though it were an intelligent thing. While 


she was learning it some little baby tricks, the candle suddenly 
flashed in the socket and expired. She put the canary on its peg, 
and disrobed herself in the dark, and laid down on her humble 
bed. 

Never had she laid so awake as then. Her fancy was roving 


everywhere, her brain was full of projects, and Sweety was the 
central object of all her solicitude. At length she fell asleep, and 


there was poetry enough in Mabel’s dreams that night to set up a 
dozen new poets, and to establish them in popular favor. 

The morning came, and Mabel, fresh as a trae May morn, was 
eager to go out on her accustomed task, for Sweety must have 
some seed. And what a morning was that! Never before had a 
song saluted Mabel’s rising, and she felt like another being. The 
music thrilled through her heart and changed it. It sent a long- 
ing for purity to every feeling. 

Mabel was successful in getting the seed she wanted, though 
the servant girl said to her, ‘‘ You can’t afford to keep a bird.” 
But Mabel kept her thoughts to herself, and was only stimulated 
the more to look after Sweety. She said to herself, “ Nobody 
but rich folks have birds, and I’ve got one. I’m rich now.” Ev- 
ery day her canary’s song was more dear, and the green and gold 
of its plumage more bright. Whenever she got an opportunity 
to see how ladies’ maids attended on the birds where she entered 
to beg, she always watched their proceedings with care, and thus 
she obtained ideas of neatness and taste; and what she learned to 
do for Sweety, she soon found was beneficial to herself. She now 
improved in appearance, and her manners and deportment had 
more quietness and refinement, and people were more kind and 
considerate towards her. Her home showed the same change ; 
and though poverty still clung there, it was a cleaner thing than 
before. 

One bright morning, when Mabel was overflowing with the 
remembered music of her bird, she called at a new place for food. - 
She had been attracted by the sound of a bird; she stopped and 
listened to it intently, and as she lifted her head to move on, she 
said to herself, ‘‘Sweety can beat that.” A lady, sitting at a 
window, noticed her; and well might that face attract the lady’s 
gaze—so full, fresh, round and roseate was it, and so bright with 
intélligence while the child listened to the song of the bird. A 
beggar child, and so interested in music, and so affected to enthu- 
siasm by it, was something new to the lady, and she felt a strange 
liking for the girl’s face. . Mabel long ago learned to read sympa- 
thy whenever it shone in any face; and with her finger to her lip, 
as though she would not speak'to the lady, she drew near the gate 
and rang the bell. 

So speedily was she admitted, that she took courage by thinking 
the lady must have spoken to the servant to letherin. It was 
so; and Mabel met the lady as she came to the door of the kitchen. 
What a contrast was there! The lady was elegantly dressed and 
sat down in achair, and Mabel, having left her basket in the 
yard, came and stood, in her neat but very humble robes, at the 
door, with one hand laid in the other, now and then lifting up her 
long, drooping lashes to notice some canaries in their gay and 
gilt cages. She kept thinking all the time, “ Birdies, you sing 
well, but you can’t beat Sweety.” The nearest rival was the 
voice of the lady. It was the first time “a lady” had spoken 
kindly to her, and she ventured to ask for some seed. 

“What can you want of that?” asked the lady, smiling at the 
request. 

“T have a canary, ma’am,” was Mabel’s reply. 

“Have you? How can you keep it?” said the lady. 

“OQ, I asked people for bird seed,” answered Mabel; “and I 
find folks that keep birds are the kindest.” 

“ But where did you get Your canary?” asked the lady. 

*O, ma’am, it came to our house one day, and flew in at my 
garret window. I love it dearly,” said Mabel. 

Mabel was frightened to see the face of the lady suddenly turn 


very pale, and an undefinable fear was at her heart, while she 
answered numerous hurried inquiries as to the time the canary 
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came to her attic, its color, its ways, its singing; and to her great 
sorrow she found she had entered the house from whence her 
Sweety had flown. She put her hands to her face, and tried to 
hide her feelings; but the big, round tears came fast trickling 
through her fingers, and she sat down on the door-step, weeping 
sadly. ‘ The servants were much moved, and the lady would have 
wept, had the strange feelings which she possessed but allowed 
her to do so. 

In that house, where, on the door-step of the kitchen, Mabel 
now sat and wept, was a child of her own age apparently dying. 
To her mother’s eye, Mabel’s face had seemed the greatest con- 
trast—and what would she not have given to impart the robust 
health of the beggar-girl to her own child? When the child’s 
sickness took a fatal turn, a favorite canary flew away; and from 
a similar event preceding the death of a cousin, and a superstition 
she had often heard, the young girl felt that the flight of the bird 
was a token of approaching death. Many thought that only this 
impression prevented her recovery; but no art could remove the 


idea, no searching could bring back the bird. Every new effort 
to find the canary only convinced the maiden that she was right, 
and her thoughts were of the skies and the sweet music of the 
spirit-birds. 

While Mabel wept, the lady entered the sick girl’s room and 
said, “ Ella, we know where the canary is now.” 

“So do I, mother,” answered Ella, “ It is in the spirit land.” 

“No, daughter; a little girl of your own age is below, into 
whose room it flew the day it left here,” said the lady. 

“Tt can’t be. It must be another bird. Mine is where the 
skies are always bright, and the beautiful is immortal,” was the 


reply, while the cheeks were flushed with the exciting thoughts of 


the better land. 

“TI will have the girl come up, and you may question her,” said 
the mother. ‘I don’t want to deceive you.” 

“Thank you, dear mother. Nobody can deceive me. My ca- 
nary knows me, and nobody can teach a bird such pretty ways as 
mine had. She may come up if Jou wish. I love everybody 
now.” 

Thus saying, the invalid put her thin, transparent hands to- 
gether asin prayer, and her eyes were steadily directed to one 
point, as though the dove of celestial beatification was hovering, 


in her presence. 

Mabel laid aside her hood, parted more carefully her hair, and 
washing away the traces of her tears, she put on a calm, sweet 
look, as she followed the lady up the stairs. 

The door of the girl’s room was opened, and the splendor of its 

adornment dazzled the eyes of Mabel. She had never seen any- 
thing like it; and how wide the contrast with hep attic where she 
had lain once with a fevered brain. The walls were covered with 
the most delicate hangings—the silver figures glittered on the 
white ground like the crisped surface of the snow shining in the 
moonlight and flashing in the sun. In the centre of the ceiling 
was an exquisitely wrought ornament, picturing cupids taking a 
bath, and their merry faces looked down with a bewitching pleas- 
antry. Two lofty windows, with white and blue hangings, ad- 
mitted the light, while between them was a tall, oblong mirror, 
swinging in a massive gilt frame, on the top of which was a group 
of the Graces. On the toilet were antique vases, and caskets 
shone with the white glitter of the polished marble; and the curi- 
ous ornaments in colors and gold, rising on the shelves a com- 
plete pyramid of helps to beauty. Light and almost fragile were 
the chairs disposed about the room, while here and there were 
the rocking and easy-chairs, offering complete repose to the weary 
invalid. The bed was the chief ornament to the room. The 
richly-wrought, tall posts supported a gorgeous and yet delicate 
canopy, forming arches on either side of the couch, from whence 
drooped the lace curtains, divided from the silk and satin of the 
canopy by a silver band and acrimson cord. At the foot of the 
bed dropped an elaborately-wrought curtain, variegated with flow- 
ers, gathered on the one side by a silver cord, from which fell an 
ornament in the form of a cross, while the tassel itself had the 
appearance of an open book. The drapery of the couch was all 
snowy white, but not more so than the face of the invalid girl— 
her raven hair hung moist on the pillow, giving a bolder contrast 
to the pale face ; her black eyes glittered with superhuman bril- 
liancy ; and a strong, energetic, and somewhat passionate spirit 
gave to her countenance the expression of a mighty will. But 
around her lips there was a light of tenderness, as though pure 
thoughts would give a glimpse of their beauty ; and as she greeted 
Mabel, there was a sweet tenderness in her manner. 

«Mother says you have a canary at home,” said Ella. 

“Yes, I have, and this lady thinks it flew away from here. 
You may have it again, though I love it dearly,” said Mabel, and 
the tears gushed out of her eyes and fell on the hand of Ella. 

At once Ella felt here was sincerity to deal with, and she ten- 
derly stroked the forehead of Mabel, and held her handkerchief 
for her to take. But the tears went back to their fountain, and 
Mabel was calm. She went on to tell the story of how she heard 
the bird; how it flew into her room ; its pretty tricks; how she 
loved it; how she had begged for it food; every color and tint of 
its plumage, and every variety of its song—mimicking some of 
its notes, that brought new roses to Ella’s cheek. 

What do you call it?” asked Ella. 

“ Sweety is the name; and it flew right to mewhen I called it 
by that name,” said Mabel. 

“ Mother, mother, it’s my canary! It’s Sweety, sure enough 1” 
cried Ella, with a strength she had not known for months. 

The mother knelt at the side of the bed, and the arms of her 
daughter were twined around her neck. The spell was broken; 


the superstition had fled. 
‘The ‘afternoon of that day saw Mabel with the canary bird in 


her bosom, pursuing her way to Ella’s home. She was gladly 
admitted to the sick chamber, and the bird was once more in 
Ella’s hands. It was at first bewildered; but its name called it 
from where it was permitted to fly, and soon it showed all the lit- 
tle arts Ella had learned it, and all the graces Mabel had devel- 
oped. At length it perched on the head of the central figure of 
the Graces over the mirror, and there it sang so loud, so gush- 
ingly, and so sweet, that the music rang through the house. Ella 
was delighted, Mabel felt strangely satisfied, and the mother un- 
derstood why she was fascinated by the first sight of the beggar 
girl’s face. 

Time passed, and Ella recovered, and the canary was still 
“Sweety” to more than her. Mabel was a cherished friend, the 
beloved protege of Ella’s mother. Removed from her parents 
by a liberal arrangement, she was an inmate of Ella’s home, rap- 
idly advancing in all the adornments of education and polished 
society. Her father and mother survived only a brief time—the 
one was killed by an accident, and the other wasted by a fever— 
but not without the kindest attentions, ang the changes which, had 
made her home something as she dreamed it would be in the 
years of young hope. Mabel won other love beside Ella’s; and 
they who seemed as sisters, became such by a marriage, when, 
after many fine vocalists had sung, “Sweety” put in his best 
effort, and both Ella and Mabel declared—though they only whis- 
pered it to each other—“ Nobody can beat Sweety at singing.” 

+ 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
INNOCENCE, 


BY ELMINA RB. B. WALDO. 


One thing alone my sad heart mourns, 
Of all that have passed away ; 

It is not beauty that crowneth youth, 
As flowers the brow of May: 


It is not riches that purchase power, 
Yet enslave the free-born mind; 


Nor the light of fame that brightly burns, 
But to leave a sear behind: 


*Tis not the friendship, though passing dear, 
Which hallowed my early days; 

A purer and a holier light, 
From their memory round me plays: 


I would not recall dear worshipped forms 
To this fading earth again ; 

I mourn not the sad and early blight, 
That severed the golden chain. 


For these hath the light of truth my heart 
From all pain or care beguiled— 

I mourn for the peaceful innocence 
Of a pure and happy child. 
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THE FIRST WIFE. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Mr. Jones—an uncommon name, reader—never discovered 
that he loved his wife to distraction until the very day of her 
death. When that sad event occurred, he seemed suddenly to 
become conscious of the wonderful fact that he couldn’t possibly 
exist without her. He plunged at once into the deepest purgatory 
of woe; and thopgh he groaned, wept, wrung his hands, and tore 
his hair, he regretted exceedingly that he was still unable to ex- 
press his grief in a manner more adequate to the occasion. Mr. 
Jones literally waded in agony, and swam in despair; he refused 
utterly to be comforted, and touchingly requested his friends to 
“bury him in the same grave with his Sophronia.” 

It was a singular circumstance well known to the neighbors, 
that he had never appeared sensible of his wife’s virtues during 
her lifetime; but now, while she lay dead in the house, the be- 
reaved husband enumerated such a catalogue of good traits and 
dazzling qualities as would tire the reader to hear repeated. It 
was truly astonishing to hear from bis own lips what a marvel- 
lous woman Mrs. Jones was—so kind, so affectionate, so prudent, 
so self-sacrificing, so industrious, and such a good mother! He 
wept all the time of the funeral services, and at the churchyard 
tried to throw himself into the grave, in an exacerbation of grief. 
He returned home looking so crushed and woe-begone, that the 
neighbors said ‘‘ he would never recover from the shock.” 

Mrs. Smith met him, and tried to assuage the awful pangs of 
sorrow which convulsed his breast. She advised him to be recon- 
ciled to the will of Heaven, and not to rebel against the divine 
mandates. 

“ Mrs. Smith,” he replied, solemnly, “all my hopes of happi- 
ness are blasted. With Sophronia I have buried all my earthly 
prospects.” 

“Now, don’t take on so,” rejoined the good Mrs. Smith, “ but 


“bear your bereavement patiently, for the sake of your children.” 


“1 really wish I was dead, Mrs. Smith—I wish I was dead and 
buried with her !”” And he capered about as some of the martyrs 
might have done when subjected, barefoot, to the tortures of the 
heated iron floor. ‘ 

“ Remember death is the common lot,” added the perse- 
vering lady. 

“Death doesn’t terrify me,” returned the widower, in an im- 
pressive tone. “It’s being left behind.” 

“Believe me, neighbor Jones, time will soften your sorrow, 
and God will give you strength to bear this visitation.” 

“ Never!” he.exclaimed. “I do not wish my sorrow softened, 


and I don’t care about strength ; in fact, I hope it may fail, and 
my bodily powers decay, that I may soon follow her to the silent 
tomb.” 

“Such feelings are sinful, Mr. Jones; conduct yourself with 
becoming fortitude, and in due time find a companion for yourself, 
and a mother for your children.” 

Here the afflicted man had a fresh paroxysm of grief, and 
struck some highly tragical attitudes, favoring his kindly disposed 
neighbor with some of the most lugubrious expressions ever at- 
tempted and successfully achieved, either on the stage or off. 

“T shall never, never marry again! The sainted Mrs. Jones 
has not her equal on earth! The bare idea of a second wife 
seems like the rankest treason to departed worth; but I forgive 
you, Mrs. Smith, for I d-d-dare say you m-m-mean well !” 

The worthy woman now realized that such woe was altogether 
out of her depth, and that she could not possibly fish up any com- 
fort from the common waters of consolation; and so with a sigh 
she left the bereaved Jones to wallow alone through the mire of 
affliction. 

Everybody said Jones would never get married, and the idea 
was of universal prevalence—a settled question ceded by all par- 
ties by unanimous consent. 

In just one month from the day of Mrs. Jones’s decease, Mrs. 
Smith, from a window, saw a remarkably well dressed gentleman 
driving by quite gaily, with a youthful looking lady at his side, 

“Who in the world can that be?” she asked, turning to her 
friend, Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ That,” replied the lady, “is Mr. Jones.” 

“It can’t be possible !” exclaimed the questioner. 

“ And why not?” inquired Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ Because his wife’s death has broken his spirit, and he’ll never 


hold up his head again. But I do declare; it does look like him !”’ 
** And do you recognize the lady with him ?” resumed the other. 
“It’s probably his wife’s aunt,” said Mrs, Smith, carefully ad- 
justing her glasses. 
“Nothing of the kind; it is the pretty widow Perkins, whose 


husband died last fall.” 
“ Well, I never expected to see Mr. Jones look so cheerful, or 


spruce up in such away. Why,I don’t remember when I’ve 
seen a man prostrated by any bereavement as he was by the 
death of Mrs. Jones. Really, I thought he would die of grief.” 

“You perceive it is wearing off pretty fast. You see in the 
young widow Perkins the future Mrs. Jones, probably.” 

“Now, Mrs. Hopkins, you are really uncharitable. It is most 
likely the poor soul has no such idea in his mind. Who knows 
but he is going to visit-his wife’s grave ?” 

“It doesn’t look much like itto me, Mrs. Smith. I should say 
that he is courting his second wife.” 

“He’ll never marry; he most solemnly assured me that he 
shouldn’t,” rejoined Mrs. Smith, sharply. 

“ Wait a while,” was the laconic reply. And so they waited. 

Would you believe it, reader?—have you anticipated the an- 
nouncement we are about to make? Mr. Jones was married to 
the widow Perkins in precisely two months after his adored 
Sophronia’s departure from this world of vicissitudes. All the 
neighbors talked, appeared non-plussed, and couldn’t comprehend 
it in the least. The crashed, broken-spirited, bereaved Jones could 
not be found anywhere ; but a cheerful, somewhat dashing, care- 
fully dressed person bearing that name was frequently seen walk- 
ing very lovingly and cozily with a lady that sported the unmis- 
takeable trappings of a bride. That serene, complacent, smiling- 
looking individual must once have been the widower who forms 
the subject of this sketch. People stopped and gazed after him 
in the street until his rejuvenated figure was out of sight; and 
this they did for a long time, until they could persuade themselves 
that the man who wished to be “‘ buried with his dear Sophronia,”’ 
was again married. 


LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


One pleasant feature of Paris is, that here and there, even 
in the densest quarters, you may see, peeping over lofty walls, or 
at the bottom of some tunnel-like archway, fragments of groves, 
which, on nearer acquaintance, will be found to be cooled by 
fountains and adorned by statuary. Romancers exaggerate them 
into parks, but as a rule they cover se a few square yards. In 
the Faubourg St. Germain, it is true, there are some delightful 

ardens of considerable extent, where one may walk by moon- 
ight, and listen to the buzz of the mighty city around. The 
French are passionately fond of flowers, which indicates a delica- 
cy of taste which they must try to preserve. Those who cannot 
enjoy the luxury of a plot of ground, make gardens in green 
boxes on their window-sills, or buy pots of sweet basil, the helio- 
trope, nightshade, jasmin, and mignonette, at the Qua aux Fleurs. 
On certain days of the year—the Ste. Marie, for example, every 
third person being called by that name—the streets of Paris re- 
semble a fragrant Birnam Wood. Everybody is moving about, 
bearing gigantic bouquets or portentous pots of flowers ; for it is 
the custom to make presents of this kind on such occasions’. Toe 
imperial flower is the violet—a singular desecration of that 
modest child of the woods.—Purple Tints of Paris. 


+ 


DE QUINCEY. 


He is one of the smallest-legged, smallest-bodied, and most at- 
tenuated effigies of the human form divine that one could meet in 
a crowded city during a day’s walk. And if one adds to this fig- 
ure clothes that are neither fashionably cut nor fastidiously ad- 
justed, he will have a tolerably rough idea of De Quincey’s outer 
man. But then his brow, that pushes his obtrusive hat to the 
back of his head, and his light gray eyes, that do not.seem to 
look out, but to be turned inward, sounding the depths of his 
imagination, and searching out the mysteries of the most abstruse 
logic, are something that you would search a week to find the 
mates to, and then you would be disappointed. De Quincey now 
resides at Lasswade, a romantic rural village, once the residence 
of Sir Walter Scott, about seven miles from Edinburgh, where an 
affectionate daughter watches over him, and where he is the won- 
dér of the country people for miles around.—Ezaminer. 
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-ROOM COMPANION. 


_ 


EASTWICK’S VILLA. 

The beautiful castellated mansion, represented above, is located 
at what was formerly called Baitram’s Gardens, a lovely spot 
about two and a half miles from Philadelphia, on the west bank 
of the Schuylkill. It presents an imposing appearance,—as the 
faithful picture we have given indicates,—and is an object well 
worthy of a trip in that neighborhood, not only to view this mag- 
nificent structure. but to contemplate the spot where in former 
times both Franklin and Washington sipped their cup of tea, 
while on a visit, which they frequently made, to the late John 
Baitram, Esq. old mansion still sfands, and during the 
summer season presents a lovely appearance, smiling through the 
clustering roses with which in fragrant profusion it is embedded. 
The subject of our picture was executed during Major Eastwick’s 
absence in Russia; engaged as he was for some five or six years 
in building locomotives and constructing a railroad of four hun- 
dred miles in length, from St. Petersburg to Moscow, it did not 
deter him from fulfilling his engagement with the Czar, in over- 
looking the plans and construc- 
tion of his villa ; but was reared 
and completed entirely during 
his absence, under the supervis- 
ion of his sons and that excel- 
lent architect, Mr. Sam’l Sloan, 
of Philadelphia. This edifice 
was constructed at a cost of 
fifty thousand dollars, and the 
interior decorations are of the 
richest description in design and 
finish, unequalled by any other 
structure in the country. About 
the unds, which are most 
tastefully planned, are some fine 

ieces of statuary; also several 
lions, brought expressly 
from Russia to beautify the spot. 


TEMPLE OF THE WINDS. 
The Temple of the Winds—a 
view of which we give here- 
with—is a small edifice of white 
marble; Situated a little to the 
north of the citadel of Athens. 
Its diameter is about twenty-six 
feet. On each of its eight faces, 
in the upper part, is a sculptured 
figure, representing one of the 
rincipal winds. Vitruvius and 
arro give the name of the ar- 
chitect who constructed this sin- 
gular monument—he was calied 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes. “The 
winds,” sa Vitruvius, in 
the sixth ter of his first 
book, “are, in the opinion of 
some, only four in number, viz: 
Solanius (the east), which blows 
from the south of the risin 
equinoctial; Auster (thesouth), 
from the side of south; Faro- 
nius (the west), frem the side 
of the setting equinoctial ; and 
Septentrio (the north), from the 
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northern side. But those who have most carefully investigated 
the differences of the winds have made eight of them, and — 
ularly Andronicus Cyrrhestes, who for this purpose built at Athens 
a tower of marble, of octagonal form, which had on each face the 
image of one of the winds opposite the place where it commonly 
blows. On the tower, that ended in a point, he placed a bronzed 
Triton, holding a wand in his hand, and the machine was adjusted 
in such a manner that the Triton, turning, and always keeping op- 
posite the wind which blew, indicated it with his wand.” The 
eight figures are sculptured in bas-relief; their names are engraved 
beside them in large characters ; they have, moreover, attributes, 
which cause them to be recognized ata glance. Apelio:es, the 
east wind, who brings a soft rain favorable to vegetation, is repre- 
sented by the person of a young man whose tresses float all about 
him; he holds with both hands the hem of his mantle, full of 
fruits, sheaves of corn and honeycombs. Notus, the south wind, 
burning and humid, is represented emptying a water jar. Libs, 


the southwest wind, that blows on Athens from the Saronic Gulf 


and the whole coast of Attica, is red with the hull of a ves- 
sel which it seems to propel before him; it was this wind which 
brought the galleys to the Pirwus. The other personifications are 
all in this style. Below each of the winds a sun dial was marked 
out ; and it appears from the disposition of that of the south, as 
well as those of the east and west, that the sides of the tower ex- 
actly face the cardinal points. Finally, a clepsydra, or water- 
clock, placed in the interior of the tower, took the place of the 
dials when they could net operate. Thus the edifice showed the 
inhabitants of Athens not only the direction of the winds, but the 
hours by means of the dials in fine weather, and by the help of 
the clepsydra after sunset, or during cloudy weather. Two doors 
gave access to the building, one under the figure of Kaikias, or 
the northeast wind, the other under Skiron, or the northwest 
wind. Three marble steps support the whole ; the sight faces of 
the round tower rest on a first course decorated with a heavy 
moulding, that rans around the monument. These faces are ver- 
tical, and smooth as fur as the narrow cyma, above which are 
sculptured the eight figures of 
the winds; an entablature, of 
which the architrave is mingled 
with the upper parts of the 
sculptures, crowns the whole 
edifice ; in the upper moulding 
are lions’ heads that serve to 
throw off the water from the 
roof. The roofing, which is in 
very taste, represents flat 
tiles, bound together by battens. 
It is finished at the top by a cap- 
ital, surmounted by a cone, on 
the extremity of which revolves 
the bronzed Triton. As a whole, 
the Temple of the Winds unites 
the elegance and solidity pr 
to a | of public utility. 
The style of the sculptures 
muscaline ; the execution, able, 
without being elaborate, gives 
the appearance of fine 
/ rketches of a bold character, 
and sufficiently finished for the 
height they occupy above the 
groand, Conain parts of the 
archite:ture present ble 
proportions ; the porch before 
one of the doors, all the details 
of the roofing, the little Gothic 
order that crowns the interior, 
are stamped, which approaches 
tha: of the fine epochs of Gre- 
cian art. The cornice that sur- 
rounds the edifice on the out- 
side, is far from bringing to 
mind the purity of taste found 
in the monuments of Athens 
and Greece in general; it is the 
same with that in the middle of 
the cditice inside; they have 
both, in their profiles, forms and 
proportions, which seem to indi- 
cate that it must date from the 
century before the Christian era. 
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TICONDEROGA, FROM FOOT OF MOUNT DEFIANCE, 
Above we give a view of the ruins of this fort, so celebrated 
before and during our Revolutionary War. As we gaze upon 
the ruins of the brave and venerable Ticonderoga, how shall we 
describe our feelings! Surely if any spot has been made sacred 
to the foot of <n is this, linked as it is by a “ thousand inter- 
esting associations to the memory of the past, and woven into the 
very web of our country’s history.” Ticonderoga was erected by 
the French in 1756, and was called by them Carillon, and by the 
Indians Cheonderoga, an Iroquois word, signifying sounding wa- 
ters, on account of the outlet of Lake George. The ruins are 
situated on a peninsula, containing about five handred acres, and 
elevated some one hundred feet above Lake Champlain. It was 
considered a very safe and secure fortress, surrounded as it is on 
three sides with water, and on the 
fourth by a swamp well defended 
by a breastwork ; but alas for the 
blindness of the goddess of war! 
She forgot the commanding posi- 
tion of Mount Defiance opposite 
(six hundred and fifty feet above 
the fort). Thus was it betwixt 
the French and English! It 
passed into the, hands of the 
Americans through the brave 
of Col. Ethan Allen, on the 10t 
of May, 1775, who demanded it 
“in the name of the great Jeho- 
vah and the Continental Con- 
Our view is from the 
foot of Mount Defiance looking 
across Ticond Creek towards 
Lake Champlain, ‘“ Mount Inde- 
pendence,” and “East Creek,” 
with the Vermont mountains in 
the extreme distance. 


THE FORES! PALENQUE, 
To the south of Tabasco ex- 
tends, towards Gautemala, the 
Mexican province of Chiapas, the 
soil of which is diversified by rami- 
fications of the great mountain 
chain which traverses Central 
America. On riding from the 
marshy plains watered by the 
Coe these first steps 
the Cordillera, you experience 
a delicious feeling of security and 
enjoyment. The keener air is 
gradually purified. Still the great- 
er part of the territory belongs to 
the tierra caliente, and if the cli- 
mate is more salubrious than at 
Tabasco, in general it is hardly 
cooler, Immense forests cover . 
nine-tenths of this province, prin- 
cipally at the east and southeast 
in the direction of Peteu and the 
country of the Lacaudous. When 
the eye rests on an clevated point 
in ocean of verdure, it meas- 
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ures with affright the immense extent without name, without 
associations, and apparently without limits. About the year 
1750, some Spaniards, wandering in this solitude, were astounded 
by the sight of imposing beauty which they chanced upon in the 
wilderness. Having reached the termination of their journey, 
they spoke with admiration of what they had seen. Curiosity led 
new visitors to the place, and the ruins were soon known under 
the name of “Santo Domingo del Palenque.” The annexed en- 
graving gives a view of a portion of this beautiful spot. The 


noise of this discovery reached Spain, and excited considerable 
interest in that country. Two attempts at exploring them™were 
made under the auspices of the government in 1784 and 1786; 
but it was not till fifty years after that Charles 1V. caused them 
to be seriously examined. A recent French traveller thus speaks 
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of the scenery: “The devastated enclosure of an old palace 
served us as shelter. 1 passed fifteen days in this solitary place— 
fifteen days that will hardly lose their place in a memory from 
which so many things have passed away. I hunted—I set snares 
for the forest animals ; I gathered plants with growing weary of 
admiring the splendid scenery or wandering through the ruins 
which keep their secret. At sunrise, the hook-beaked humming- 
birds buzzed about the convolvali that clung to the old walls; 
shining butterflies, on purple or emerald wings, glanced by in 
rapid or capricions flight > clouds of gnats ascended from the cop- 
pice ; all the forest was awake; it was one immense and continu- 
ous chant. At noon succeeded silence and immobility; not a 
leaf stirred in the secular branches; not a movement, not a sound 
troubled the repose of nature; life seemed suspended beneath the 
ardor of the solar rays, notwith- 
standing the-impenetrable arch 
which intercepted their 
nothing was heard but the rivulet 
which murmured at the base of 
the ruins; but when night came, 
the ancient edifice assamed the ° 
aspect of an enchanted palace; 
and I could account for the super- 
Stitious terror of the Indians who 
refused to pass the night there. 
At first little animated lamps 
floated in the atmosphere, some- 
times with the flash of a spark, 
sometimes like a will-of-the-wisp, 
then was lost in luminous trails 
in the chaos that surrounded me. 
At the same time undistinguish- 
able voices rose from all parts of 
the forest; these murmurs were 
not terrific like those which rang 
on the borders of the Usumasinta ; 
they were soft as the song of birds, 
and mysterious as an unknown 
tongue; everywhere around me, 
] detected life. It seemed to be 
as if the plants themselves were 
animated and possessed a lan- 
guage. My troubled ear followed 
this strange harmony; my eyes 
vainly questioned the obscurity 
to discover the beings which thus 
revealed their existence. Some- 
times there was the silvery tinkle 
of a little bell, or a plaintive voice 
etlling in the distance; a stifled 
sob in the interior of the rnins; a 
thousand light sibillations, a thou- 
sand confused murmurs, which 
seemed chanting, in an immense 
concert, praises of the magnifi- 
cence of night. I should vainly 
attempt to make the reader par- 
ticipate in the impressions which 
inundated my soul, for I myself 
conld hardly note them—an un- 
defined anxiety mingled with rey- 
erential wonder.” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO “MARY AVAR.” 


~~ 


BY JOHN BR. GOODWIN. 


I had a dream last night, Mary— 
A sweet, bright dream of thee: 
Methought I saw thee kneeling 
Close by the trysting tree, 
Where in life’s morning, Mary, 
Our vows of love were made : 
Vows never, never broken, 
Beneath its sylvan shade. 


°Tis many a long year, Mary, 
Since on that day we met; 

And the flush of youth has faded, 
But *tis green in memory yet. 

And how often, led by fancy, 
Together do we stray, 

When the twilight hour is stealing, 
To the trysting far away. 


And our hearts seem very young again, 
As we think of days gone by; 

But I see thy bosom throbs, Mary, 
And tears! they fill thine eye. 

Ah, well I know the reason— 
Our little one that died ; 

* God “ doeth all things well,” Mary, 

Whatever may betide. — 


He took our precious darling 
Up tc his home above; 

O, "tw sa sad, sad parting, 
Fro 1 him, our only love. 

ell—our little lamb now 
Is ree from sin and care, 

And mid the soft green pastures, 
He’ll rove forever there. 


It is the hour of prayer, love, 
Come let us kneel and pray, 
And thank the blessed One who gave 
And took our child away! 
And ask him still to lead us 
As he hath these many years; 
He’s been our hope alone, our trust 
In this the vale of tears. 


I may be first to go, love, 
To the dear lamb in the sky; 

But joy—you know the way that leads 
To the blessed fold on high : 

And should you go before, dearest— 
The first to bid adieu, 

O, kiss the little one for me, 
And say, “I’m coming too.” 


°Twill be but very soon, Mary, 
When I am left alone, 
That the old church-bell’s tolling 
Will tell that I am gone: 
When 8 mound beside thine own, love, 
With flowers springing o’er, 
And the little one between us, 
Will tell that life’s no more. 


+ 
+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE ALCHEMIST. 
A TALE OF VENICE. 


BY H. ©. PARSONS. 


In a dark and narrow street of Venice, in the carly part of the 
fourteenth century, stood an old and weather-beaten mansion, 
grim and lofty. It had been the residence of a Venetian noble- 
man, but at his death had been suffered to decay. The arches 
had mouldered away, the marble columns were broken, the foun- 
tains no longer played in the courtyard, the hall was no longer 
crowded by armed retainers. It had continued in this state for 
years, when, to the astonishment of the neighbors, it was an- 
nounced that the old palace had found a tenant. A middle-aged 
man, a female servant and a child had taken possession of it. 
Strange stories soon began to circulate concerning them. It was 
noticed that the man scarcely ever left the house, and the servant 
only to purchase the necessaries of life. Night after night a light 
shone in a lofty window, and a thick smoke passed unceasingly 
from the chimney. The curiosity of the neighbors was raised, 
but could not be gratified ; the servant was morose and sullen, 
and refused to answer any questions concerning her master—and 
when accompanied by the child never suffered it to stray from her 
side. So they lived, year after year, until at the time our tale 
opens, the man and servant had become old, and the child was 
a beautiful woman. But still the light burnt in the lofty room, 
still the smoke poured from the chimney. 

Let us enter the mysterious room and witness a sight never 
seen in our day. Reclining upon a couch was an old man, whose 
body appeared weak and decrepit, while his eyes sparkled with a 
lustre that showed his mind was still active. Before him was a 
furnace raised some feet from the floor so as to be on a level with 
his hand. On it were crucibles and retorts, lead, gold and acids, in 
fact, all the apparatus then thought to be necessary for the trans- 
mutation of the baser metals into gold. The old man was an 
alchemist. For years he had labored on in a never-ending‘task 
till his whole being seemed bound Prometheus-like—and from this 
enthralling spell external circumstances seemed to have no power 
to raise him. He gazed intently at the mixture he was preparing. 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered, “gold, bright glittering gold will 
soon ve mine. A few hours and the precious secret, sought 
solomg and desired so much, will be in my power. If Al- 


phonzo comes and brings me the money he has promised all will 
be well.” 

The noise made by the operfing of his door, at this moment, 
aroused him. He turned to see his visitor. 

“ Ah, Alphonzo, you have brought the money. Give it to me 
that I may call Bianca. She will purchase all I wish. Give it to 
me, give it to me—” 

“ Yes, Gueppo, I have brought the money—but before I give 
it to you, you must hear my terms.” 

“ Well, well,” replicd the alchemist, impatiently, “anything 
you wish, I will consent to it.” 

“ Be not too sure of that,” replied the other, with a laugh ; 
* hear what Ihave to offer. This money I will give to you 
without security, if you in turn will give to me the hand of your 
daughter, Irene.” 

“Never,” cried the old man, starting from his couch, “never 
will I see her.so disgraced. What, wed thee, a nameless ruffian, 
a bravo, a man who sells his knife for gold? Sooner would I see 
her in her grave. ©, God, how am I reduéed that he should dare 
to make me such an offer !” 

Meanwhile the bravo sat gazing at the old man with an un- 
moved countenance. No doubt he had expected an exhibition of 
rage, for rising, he said : 

“Well, Gueppo, since the subject displeases you I will say no 
more about it now. I will give you until to-morrow morning to 
consider my proposal ; if you then promise me your daughter’s 
hand I will furnish you with all the money you may desire to 
prosecute your search. If you refuse.me, beware, for I can be a 
warm friend or a bitter enemy.” 

The bravo left the room, and the old man fell back exhausted. 
Scarcely had he departed when a gentle knock was heard upon 
the door and Irene entered. To say that she was beautiful would 
ill convey an idea of her surpassing loveliness. Her black hair 
fell in ripples down her beautiful forehead, and in clusters of curls 
rested upon her shoulders. Her eyes were black, shaded by long 
silken lashes, and her whole countenance beamed with an expres- 
sion of innocence and mirthfulness. She looked indeed like an 
angel in that dark and gloomy room. So thought the old man 
as he folded her in his arms, and smoothed her tresses with his 
thin hand. 

“ Bianca has gone out, father, and I thought that I would see 
if you wished for anything.” 

“ Nothing, my child—but stay, yes, take this phial and paper 
to the apothecary who lives upon the Piazza at the end of this 
street. He will know what you wish.” 

Hastily kissing her father, she left the room, and in a few mo- 
ments emerging from the house she joined the throng of people 
who were crowding towards the Piazza di San Marco. As she 
left the door of the apothecary and turned towards the strect that 
led to her home, she felt a hand upon her arm—she turned. 

“ Henri!” 

“ Trene !” 

Before her stood a young man whom she had addressed as 
Henri, handsome in person, and though dressed in a common 
garb, had that expression upon his countenance which denotes 
nobility of soul. 

“« Come, dear Irene, we will be observed here.” 

They entered a gondola, and as the boatmen rowed along the 
canal, they, screened by the curtains, could indulge in conversa- 
tion undisturbed. 

“ My father has at length arrived, Irene,” said Henri, “ and I 
am sure that he will consent to our union. To-morrow I shall ask 
your father’s consent, and you say that you are sure of his 
approval. He is a strange man, from the reports I hear concern- 
ing him. What does he do?” 

Irene looked fearfully around and whispered: “He is an 
alchemist.” 

* An alchemist ?” 

“ Yes, he has been one ever since I can remember. He has 
parted with all his property to obtain the great secret, and though 
his life is drawing to a close he still perseveres as eagerly as he 
did many, many ycars ago. I sometimes think,” said Irene, 
musingly, “that I did not always live with him. I remember 
very faintly a beautiful lady, who cried over me, and ‘kissed me, 
and called me her child, and I called her mother—and then I re- 
member nothing more about her. If I ask my father how my 
mother looked he never answers me, unless it is to bid me hold 
my peace. But the night is drawing on, Henri, and I must hasten 
to my father.” 4 

He conducted her to her door, bade her good night, and prom- 
ised to meet her the next morning. Light-hearted was their part- 
ing, for little did either of them think how much misery awaited 
them upon the morrow. 


The morning sun was scarce two hours old, upon the “city of 
the sea,” when Alphonzo the bravo stood within the chamber of 
the alchemist. 

“Have you considered my proposal?” said he, in a loud, 
harsh voice. 

“I have,” replied the old man. 

“ How will you answer it ?”’ 

“ As 1 did yesterday. Never shall Irene wed such a wretch as 

” 


“Tis well ; remember my words, I can be a bitter enemy.” 

Turning on his heel the bravo left the apartment. A moment 
after a piercing shriek rang through the house, the splash of oars 
was heard upon the canal, and all was silent. The old man 
started. 

“ Surely that was not Irene’s voice. The villain would not dare 


to insult her. Bianca,” he cried, “ Bianca.” ‘ 


The old servant entered weeping and wringing her hands. 
“Speak quickly,” said the alchemist ; “ tell me what has hap- 
ed.”’ 
ar O, Irene, Irene whom I love as a child—” 

“ What of her? woman, would you drive me mad? Tell me 
quickly, what was that noise I heard ?” 

signor, spare me.” 

“ Tell me, I command it.” 

“I will, signor,” said the sobbing servant, drying her tears. “ As 
Irene and I was standing by the outer door, Signor Alphonzo, 
that dreadful man, passed us, and ascended the stairs to your 
room. He had been gone but afew moments when we heard 
some one rapidly descending. It was the bravo—in an instant he 
stood by Irene’s side, and as quick as thought he had seized her 
in his arms and rushed with her from the house. She shrieked 
aloud and I rushed forward to stop him—he struck me to the 
earth. As I arose he stood by the bank of the canal—a gondola, 
that had been concealed behind a turning, rowed swiftly towards 
him, he sprang into it, and before I could move he was out of 
sight.” 

“O, God, that I have lived to see this day!” said the alche- 
mist, as he bowed his face and wept. 

“ Weeping, Signor Gueppo?” said a mild, sweet voice, near 


m. 

The alchemist sprang up and looked fearfully around. 

“ That voice, that voice, surely I do not dream.” 

“O, no, Signor Gueppo, I am really before you.” 

The old man turned towards the spot where the speaker was 
standing. By the doorway was a lady dréssed in black. She 
was apparently past the middle-age, but time had left but few fur- 
rows upon her noble brow. She had evidently been beautiful, but 
her whole countenance showed marks of great suffering, mingled 
with an air of resignation. The alchemist put back the gray hair 
from his brow and gazed upon her. 

“Tis the same face, the same voice,” he muttered, ‘‘ but how, 
how can I tell her all 3” 

“My coming has surprised you, no doubt, but you little know 
how much I have longed for this day, for any day in which I can 
reclaim my child.” 

“Your child,” said the alchemist, wildly. 

“ Yes, Irene entrusted to your care. You surely have not for- 
gotten me ?” 

** No, no, I well remember you.” 

“Then where is Irene? why is she not here ?” 

“Gone, gone—alas! that I should live to tell the tale.” 

“ Gone? what mean you, man? Tell me,I implore you, where 
is she? She has not left you—or you have not deserted her ?” 

“ But last night she was in this very room.” 

“Then where is she now? Keep me no longer in suspense.” 

“Tell her, Bianca, for I dare not.” 

The lady turned quickly to the old servant—her face was very 
pale, and her whole frame trembled with agitation. 

“ What is concealed from me, Bianca? Just Heaven, she is 
not dead 

“O, no, I think it would be better if she were. This morning 
she was carried off by the chief of the bravos, Alphonzo, the 
Spaniard.” 

“O, Heaven, this vengeance is too terrible,” said the lady, and 
she fell fainting. The servant raised her tenderly. 

“‘ Bear her to your reom, Bianca—restore her as you can, and 
then finish your fearful story.” 

The servant carried the lady from the room as the alchemist 
fell back upon his couch, and the big tears rolled down his cheeks. 
Irene was the only being he had ever lovedy the only one who 
would shed a tear for him when he should be taken away. All 
his love rushed back upon him as he thought of her love and 
beauty, while a cold shiver ran through his frame as he thought of 
the fate that awaited her in the hands of the bravo. 

What could he, an old man, do against the chief of that mur- 
derous band that then infested Venice? He had no gold, while 
Alphonzo, he knew, would use any bribe to secure to himself the 
prize he had so long desired. These meditations were interrupted 
by a knock at the door, he turned, as it opened, to view the in- 
truder. A richly dressed gentleman stood before him—it was the 
same one Irene had met the evening before. 

“You are Gueppo, who lived lately in Genoa,” said the young 
man, in an open, hearty way. 

“Signor, am.” « 

“ You have a daughter, Irene.” 

“ Why do you ask me?” 

“ Because I come to demand her hand in marriage.” 

“ Marry Irene ?” 

“Yes, old man. Ihave known her long and well, and have 
found in her virtues that would grace a throne. I have her con- 
sent to ask yours for an union.” 

** And who are you ?” 

“I am Henri, Viscount of Chantry, son of the Duke of Fene- 
lon,” said the young man, drawing himself proudly up. 

“ Viscount of Chantry ?” 

“Yes. I wooed and won your daughter, Irene, as a poor fish- 
erman. Last night my father arrived in this city and has gen- 
erously given his consent tomy union. All we now ask is yours.” 

“ Alas! it is impossible.” ; 

“Impossible ! what mean you ?” 

“ Trene is no longer in my dwelling.” 

“Not here? Why, how pale you look. What is the matter 
with her? She is not ill?’ 

“ A worse fate than death awaits her.” 

“ Worse than death ! what can that be ?” 

“This morning she was forcibly seized and torn from this house 
by Alphonzo the bravo ?” 
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“ The bravo ?” 

“ Yes—he dared last night to offer himself to me as a suitor for 
my daughter’s hand,I scornfully rejected his base advances, though 
he would have bribed me with gold. In revenge he this morning 
carried her off. You know what fate alone can await her.” 

“T do, I do,” said Henri, in a broken voice, “ would that I had 
been here. But,” said he, starting up, “this is no time for inac- 
tion. I will save her though I perish in the attempt. Farewell, 
old man. I will return before to-morrow’s sun is two hours old with 
your rescued daughter. Fear nothing for me.” 

“God speed you,” said the alchemist, fervently, as the young 
man dashed from the room—“ but stay one moment. Ah, he is 
gone. But what avail would it be to inform him now that she is 
not my daughter ? He will find that she is not beneath him in rank 
nor wealth.” 

Henri had rushed down the stairs, out of the door, and thrown 
himself into his gondola almost without a thought. Then for the 
first time the nature of the service he was to undertake flashed 
through his mind. He knew, as all did at that time, the terrible 
nature and the fierce courage of the chief of the bravos. He knew 
that he must have concealed Irene in one of his many secret places, 
where he would defend her with all the power of his outlawed 
band. To discover the hiding place was as difficult and dangerous 
as the attack upon it would be. He knew not how to proceed. 
He reached the mansion of his father and retired to his chamber. 
There he resolved plan after plan in his mind, but all were dis- 
missed as worthless. A servant entered his room and announced 
that an ill-looking man below desired to sce him instantly upon 
important business. Henri gave orders for his admission; he 
waited for a moment, when a tall, herculean built man entered 
the room. A dark hat concealed the upper part of his face, while 
round his mouth he had tied a large handkerchief. When the 
servant had withdrawn he turned to Henri. 

“You are the Viscount of Chantry ?”” 

“Tam.” 

“You love Signorina Irene, the daughter of Gueppo, the 
alchemist 

“ And what is that to you ?” 

“Much. You would recover her ?” 

“T would shed the last drop of my blood to rescue her ?” 


“Tis well. She is now in the hands of Alphonzo, the 
Spaniard.” 

“ She is.” 

“T am one of his band.” 

“You?” 


“Nay, start not, I came here to serve you. Listen. This 
morning Alphonzo seized the daughter of Gueppo as she stood 
by her father’s door. I was one of those who rowed his large 
gondola. She was taken to a most secret hiding place; she is 
there now.” 

“‘T had supposed as much.” 

“ As yet she has not been harmed. This day Alphonzo is 
obliged to perform a service for a wealthy duke, but to-night he 
will return to accomplish his fell designs. The signorina must 
be rescued to-night, or all is lost.” 

“ But how can this be done? How can this hiding place be 
discovered ?” 

“ T will guide you to it.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, This morning, for some fancied neglect of mine, Al- 
phonzo struck me. I would have driven this dagger to his heart 
as he stood in the midst of his band, but I thought of another 
and a nobler revenge. An Italian never forgives a blow. I will 
guide you and such force as you may need to the stronghold of 
Alphonzo. Once there the arm will be strong that drives the 
dagger to his guilty heart. Do you trust me?” 

“I do—for there is something in your countenance that tells 
me you will not deceive me. At what time shall I be ready ?” 

“An hour after sundown. We have a long row upon the canal 
before we reach the den. Besides, at that time most of the band 
will be absent, and will not assemble until midnight. If we are 
prompt and strong we cannot fail in the conflict.” 

“?Tis well. I will this afternoon make every preparation, and 
shall expect you here at the time appdinted. Till then farewell.” 

The bravo left the room. 


The hour had arrived and Henri stood in front of his father’s 
mansion waiting the arrival of the bravo. Near him, in some 
large gondolas, concealed by the curtains, were a number of re- 
tainers and soldiers well armed and eager for the conflict. Just as 
Henri was beginning to doubt the bravo’s promise he came towards 
him 


“T was detained to accomplish a workef Alphonzo’s,” said he, 
as if in apology. 

“ You are not late. Are you now ready” 

“Tam. Will you accompany me in my small gondola? I 
can guide you better in this—let the others follow us closely.” 

“T will accompany you—but let us hasten.” 

Rapidly giving his orders to his men Henri leaped into the lit- 
tle boat where the bravo had already taken his station. For a long 
time they rowed in silence. The shades of twilight became fainter 
and fainter, while the darkness of the night increased, They 
passed through the principal canals, and entered a portion of the 
city unknown to Henri. The darkness had increased so rapidly 
that he could hardly see the tall form of the bravo as he quickly 
plied his oar. At length he spoke : 

“ Are we almost there ?” 

‘Not yet, signor.. This is open sailing here in comparison to 
what it soon will be.” 

“Phe other boats are following us ?” 


“ They are ; but I am fearful that they will find it difficult in a 
few moments.” 

Thus saying he gradually slagkened the speed of his boat. 
Slowly and cautiously did he advance, scarcely dipping his oar in 
the water. The boats that followed observed and imitated his 
caution. The place indeed appeared to be dangerous. Parts of 
the canal were obstructed by ruins that had fallen into it. Huge 
piles of stone, in some places, threatened to dash the boats to 
pieces—while on the bank tottering towers and columns appeared 
ready to fall and crush them. Amidst all these obstructions the 
bravo steered the boat as if he had long been accustomed to trav- 
erse the way. Suddenly he stopped his rowing and turned the 
boat to the shore. The others followed his example. They 
landed at what appeared to have been steps, but now so broken 
as to be almost useless. With difficulty they ascended, and when 
they stood upon the firm bank Henri looked eagerly around. Be- 
fore him were the ruins of an old palace. The marble walls were 
almost level with the ground—it seemed indeed a confused heap 
of columns and arches; it was as silent as a tomb." 

“ There, signor,”’ whispered the bravo, “ thereis the stronghold 
of Alphonzo.” 

“ But I see no entrance. That is only 4 mass of ruins.” 

“ That was once a palace of the Cenci. Beneath it are large 
and spacious vaults ; within these has Alphonzo made his fearful 
home.” 

“ How can we gain an entrance ?” 

“ This is my plan: Let most of the men go to the front. I 
will give them a password which will secure their admission. 
They will enter the common banqueting hall where all the band 
in the ruins will be assembled ; they must be slain or made pris- 
oners. You, signor, come with me. We want afew men. I 
will lead you toa secret entrance that will. conduct us to the 
chamber where your destined bride is confined. Is the plan agood 
one ?” 

“Tt is, indeed. But let us hasten, we have not a moment to 
lose.” 

The orders were given, and the major part of the band marched 
to the secret entrance that led to the large hall. Let us follow 
the movements of the bravo and Henri. Rapidly marching to- 
wards an angle in the wall they found themselves before a marble 
column which still lifted itself as a sorrowful witness of the uni- 
versal desolation. The bravo raised a trapdoor at the base of the 
column and revealed a flight of steps, down which the whole 
party rapidly descended. They passed through a long, vaulted 
passage until they reached the end of it. . 

“ A door opens here by a spring,” whispere@l the bravo. 

At this moment they were startled by a piercing shriek from a 
woman, mingled with yells and cries ata great distance off, 
which indicated that the first band had already obtained an 
entrance. 

“?Tis Irene’s voice,” said Henri. 

“ Confusion ! I cannot find the spring. Hear the loud shouts 
of your brave soldiers. A moment and we are lost. Ha, 1 have 
it, I have it.” 

The bravo threw open the door and the party dashed into the 
room. Irene was struggling in the grasp of Alphonzo, who had 
evidently paused to listen to the noise in the far off room. With 
a scream of joy Irene tore herself from him, and threw herself in 
Henri’s arms. 

“Who are you who dare thus attack Alphonzo, the bravo? 
Beware of my vengeance.” 

“Ha, ha, Alphonzo,” shouted the bravo, “ your last hour has 
come—remember the blow you gave me. This is an Italian’s 
vengeance !”” 

And springing forward he plunged his stiletto deep into the 
villain’s heart ; he fell without a groan. 

** On, on,” cried the bravo—“ on, comrades, your brothers call. 
Death to the followers of Alphonzo !” 

They dashed through the passage way, along the vaulted hall 
into the large banqueting room. The battle was dreadful. The 
bravoes were more numerous than had been supposed, and fought 
with desperation. They had almost gained the upper hand when 
with loud shouts Henri’s band dashed through the door and fiercely 
attacked them. Well did they maintain the reputation they had 
acquired in those bloody times, but it was all in vain; their bold- 
est were in a few moments slain, and the remainder of the fearful 


and murderous band surrendered themselves as prisoners. 


The morning sun had risen bright and glorious as Henri con- 
ducted Irene to the dwelling of the alchemist. The night had 


_passed before they had been able to leave the ruins of the palace. 


Now bright and cheerful they parted, with a promise on Henri’s 
part that they should soon meet again. Irene passed in at the 
open door and softly ascended the stairs that led to her father’s 
room. As she passed Bianca’s room she heard her faithful nurse 
weeping and lamenting. She opened the door and entered. 
Bianca started back in alarm when she saw her, but the next mo- 
ment frantically clasped her in her arms. 

“©, Signorina Irene, I never hoped to see you again; how 


happy you look ; I was telling your mother—” 


mother !”” said Irene, starting. 

“Yes, your mother, Speak softly, she is asleep. Holy virgin! 
she is here.” 

Irene turned quickly around. Before her stood a lady whose 
eyes were red and swollen with weeping. Her countenance was 
very pale, but bore an expression of gentleness and love. Irene 
felt the room rolling before her ; she would have fallen, but Bianca 
caught her. 

mother!” she murmured. 

“Yes, Irene, your living mother; who now, after years of sepa- 
ration, claims you as her child. I do not, Irene, deserve your 


love ; for how have I treated you since you were born! Listen 
to my sad story, Irene, before you judge. A look of unutterable 
love was in the lady’s eye, as sitting opposite Irene she began 
her story. 

“T will not recount to you, my dear Irene, any of the events of 
my life before my sixteenth year; suffice it to say, that I was 
young and thoughtless. They told me that I was beautifal. While 
travelling through Italy with my father, I first met your father. 
He was the third son of the Duke of Dedington. We met, and 
from the first moment we loved each other. Day after day passed, 
and still we met and parted. At length he told me of his love, 
and I made to him the same confession. Well knowing that our 
parents would bitterly oppose the match, for I had been alréady 
promised to a wealthy baronet, we determined to be married pri- 
vately. This was done, and for some time the secret was undis- 
covered. At length it could be no longer concealed. I was stay- 
ing at a friend’s, near Genoa, when you were born. My husband 
took you but a few hours after you first saw the light, to a jewel- 
ler’s wife, who had promised for a large sum to bring you up as 
her own child. 

Three weeks after this we left Italy. For many years we lived 
separately in England. My husband’s brothers died, and he be- 
came the Duke of Dedington. Then our marriage was publicly 
acknowledged. But our happiness was of short duration; a fever 
destroyed my husband before I had been a month a duchess. I 
have passed over all the events that occurred after I left Italy 
until my husband became the duke ; but I must tell you the agony 
I endured in being separated from you. The goldsmith’s wife 
wrote to me concerning you, but suddenly her communications 
abruptly ceased, and a letter from her husband informed me that 
she was dead. After this I heard no more of you. In vain I 
wrote; I received no answer to my repeated letters. I was not 
rich enough then to take a journey to Italy. The time rolled 
slowly away ; my husband became a duke, and Iawidow. Then 
the love I had cherished in my breast so long for you, my daugh- 
ter, burst forth. I felt that I could not live without you. I came 
to Genoa; to my horror the goldsmith had left that city. Iheard 
that he was in Venice; I came hither, and yesterday morning I 
found him in Gueppo, the alchemist, and learned that you had 
been torn from him. Since that awful moment I have not slept. 
I could but think of you, and picture you in my mind. My de- 
sertion of you has no excuse but that of strong necessity; can 
you forgive me?” 

“My mother!” 

“Trene !” 

They were clasped in each other’s arms. . 

Above them how different was the scene. The alchemist lay 
upon his couch, gazing eagerly upon the cracible. A liquid boils 
and hisses within it. Eagerly does he gaze upon it, his whole 
frame trembling with emotion. “Ah, the labor of long, long 
years is to be rewarded,” he muttered. “‘ Gold, gold, bright gold 
is here, and will soon be mine. Burn on, fire, liquid boil, and 
I will become young again.” He raised himself upon his wasted 
arm and looked again upon the crucible. A ghastly pallor spread 
over his countenance. He fell back upon his couch. He attempt- 
ed to rise, but the motion increased the sickness ; he fet a gnawing 
at his heart. “Can this be death? Ono,no,no. Iam too 
near the summit of my wishes to fail now.” Again he raised 
himself upon his wasted arm and stirred the coals with difficult 
energy ; for a moment he looked upon the boiling liquid ; the 
rod dropped from his nerveless grasp, and he fell back upon his 
couch. His eyes seemed starting from their sockets. He was 
dead. 


Henri and Irene sat together in the room where Irene had held 
the interview with her mother. Again he had asked her to wed 
him, not as he asked before, as the poor fisherman, but as the 
wealthy, the high-born Viscount of Chantry. He clasped her in 
his arms, and while upon his breast her head softly reposes, she 
softl} whispers : 

“ You wooed and won me as the dowerless daughter of an al- 
chemist. Will I prove less dear to you as the daughter of the 
Duke of Dedington ?” 

“ The daughter of the Duke of Dedifgton !” 

“There is my mother, she will explain it all. Deserted as I 
-was in childhood, I do not regret it now, as that desertion has 
shown to me the wondrous strength of a mother’s love.” 


+ 


PARISIAN CHILDREN. 


The influence of costume is incalculable. Dress a boy asa 
man, and he will at once change his own conception of himself. 
Formerly it was the fashion in France to rig out children as sol- 
diers, and arm them with guns and swords. I remember seeing 
a mere babe in full National Guard’s costume. This, however, is 
no longer the case ; but, as a rule, all beys are dressed as much 
as possible like men. They are early taught, also, to ape manly 
manners, and succeed to the admiration of the ladies, who assist 
by the warmth of their praises in forcing the young plants into 
premature blossom. It has been remarked with wit and truth, 
that some affect to class man among the mammalia, and to decide 
on his affinity with the bat. When they return to their father’s 
house during the holidays, or at the end of their time, they have 
often already lost a part of the bloom of youth. ‘lhey decide 
magisterially on everything ; have opinions in morals and _poli- 
ties : jndge of what is good and what is bad ; pronounce on the 
beauty of women, on the value of books, on the atyles of actors ; 
dance with careless indifference ; boast of being already weary of 
the number of their successes; and, to give a final touch to this 
ridiculous and_ horrid picture, they sometimes commit suicide.— 


Purple Tints of Paris. 


> 


When Tarquin the prond was asked what was the best mode of 
verning & conqu city, he replied only by beating down with 
is staff all the tallest poppies in his garden.—Livy. 
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THE TOUCAN. 


This singular bird, of which we give a representation above, so 
remarkable for the enormous size of its beak, is found exclusively 
in the tropical parts of America. The species are numerous, and, 
in their size, correspond to the raven, crow and jay. The colors 
of the plumage are brilliant; but black predominates, especially 
on the upper parts. The beak is aiso varied with the most beautiful 
tints during tite; but they disap- 
pear in the stuffed specimen, unless 

repared in a particular manner. 

he feet are short and strong, pro- 
vided with two toes before and two 
behind; the wings short and con- 
cave ; the bill is long, compressed, 
curved downwards towards the ex- 
tremity, and has the margin of the 
mandibles serrated—it makes a 
formidable appearance, but is ex- 
tremely light, weak, and of a cellu- 
lar con-istence. The tongue is 
long and slender, and remarkable 
for its resemblance to a feather. 
The toucans live in small commu- 
nities, composed of six or eight in- 
dividuals, and frequent the sum- 
mits of the highest trees. They are 
continually in motion, but do not 
climb, notwithstanding the con- 
formation of their feet. They feed 
on fruits, especially bananas, in- 
sects, and even young birds. They 
throw their food into the air before 
swallowing, in order to seize it 
more favorably. They nestle in 
hollow trees, and lay two eggs. 
This bird is known to zoologists 
as the Ramphastos Tuco, but by the 
marvel loving svilor, he is called 
the “ Preaching Toucan,” from the 
incessant “palaver” with which 
he cheers his native solitude—the 
virgin forest of South America. 
His plumage is of the gaudy and 
striking character which so strong- 
ly marks the region of his nativity, 
being made up of blue and white 
patches, edged here and there with 
yellow and little iridescent spots 
of lustrous beauty. 


THE HEDGE SPARROW. 
This bird belongs to the order 
of Passeres (sparrows); tribe— 
Dentirostres ; family 1—Luscinide ; 
sub-family, Accentorine. It is one 
of the commonest English birds, 
and closely resembles the epee 
arrow in appearance. e nest 
it built in holes, and contains five 
blue eggs. Its song is simple and 
Wry pleasing, and might prompt 
one to exclaim with good old 
Isaac Walton, “ Lord, what music 
hast thou provided for the saints 
in heaven, when thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth!” The 
common European sparrow is al- 
most domesticated in that portion 
of the globe, frequenting the habi- 
tations of man, even in the midst 
‘pulous cities, and ne tling 
under the eaves of houses, in holes 
in the walls, in pots placed for 
their use, etc. It is of a robust 
form, and has a stouter bill than 
the majority of the sparrows. In 
many districts it is so numerous 
as to do great iujury to the grain 
fields. Its voracity is extreme; 
neither can its flesh or plumage be 
lied to any useful purpose. 


e have numerous species of 
8 ws in the United States. 
hey are readily distinguished 


from other small birds by the 
short, conical bill, with cutting 
a seems peculiarly 

apted to of freeing 
seeds uf the h 


THE CASSOWARY OF NEW HOLLAND. 

The large bird represented below does not belong to the 
species or kind known as the cassowary of the Indies. The 
name of ‘cassowary even, is wrongfully bestowed on it, for 
although it presents a certain likeness in external form to 
the bird so called, yet it differs from it essentially in zoologi- 
cal character. Its head is not surmounted by the horny 
“- noticeable in the East India cassowary ; it is destitute 
of the lobed appendix or fleshy caruncles which hang from 
the neck of the latter ; its beak is depressed—that is, flattened 
from top to bottom, instead of being comguanent 3 it is larger 
in stature; finally, its country is very different. It is not 
found, like the preceding, in the Indian archipelago; it in- 
habits, as the name of the species indicates, New Holland, 
where it is found to be peculiar to Botany Bay and Port 
Jackson. The English colonists have given it the name 
of emou, in opposition to that of emu, by which they desig- 
nated the cassowary of the East Indies, also called by them 
the crested cassowary. Science will doubtless before long 
invent another name for it. The analogies of external form 
between this bird and the Indian cassowary are particularly 
the following :—It has the form and gait of the American 
ostrich; the toes are three in number, the head is slightly 
covered with rather crisp feathers, which are scant upon the 
throat, showing the color bluish in this part, and in others 
> the skin being partially caruncular. The beak is 

lack, the lower part serrated on the edges; the wings are 
extremely short, even shorter than the Indian cassowary. 
The plumage is a grayish brown, and composed almost uni- 
formly over the body of long stems with short tufts, which 
spring in pairs from the same tube. The young are covered 
with a sort of down longitudinally striped with brown and 
dirty white. ‘Little is yet known of the habits of this bird. 
It feeds principally on tender fruits and fresh grapes; it ts 
said, that in its native places it is very wild, and runs faster 
than a greyhound. It was formerly hunted vigorously, for 
it flesh is better than that of the emeu; it has somewhat the 
taste of beef, and the natives feed on it. The species is now 


driven far beyond the mountains, and has become very rare in 
localities where it formerly existed in abundance. A great value 
is accordingly attached to individual specimens preserved alive in 
public collections. The handsome pair in the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris excites the surprise of the numerous visitors of that mag- 
nificent establishment. The largest of the three individual speci- 


\ 
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" THE CASSOWARY UF NEW HOLLAND, 


THE HEDGE SPARROW. 


clear gray. 


mens in our engraving is the male. He has been in the garden 
about fourteen years-; the female has been there only three years. 
This year she laid eleven or twelve eggs about two thirds the size 
of ostrich cege, of arich deep emerald green, finely dotted with 

he mother did not seem to take the least care of 
them ; as soon as they were laid she abandoned them. The father, 


on the contrary, bestowed all sort 
of care on them. He carefully ar- 
ranged them, as they came ~ tnt 
in a large nest of straw, detended 
them energetically against the ad- 
vances of curious intruders, did 
not leave them for a moment, and 
finally hatched them out himself. 
This process did not take less than 
seventy days, during which, ac- 
cording to the attendant to whose 
watchful care they were entrusted, 
he did not take least particle 
of nourishment, although the spe- 
cies, under ordinary circumstances, 
displays a constant voracity. Of 
the nine eggs covered, three only 
hatched out. One of the three 
pote ones was accidentally killed 
ve ive an win 
Like the father mother’ thay 
feed on bread and small blades of 
grass, a salad of which they appear 
very ford. If these details are 
found interesting, it is because 
they relate to one of the most re- 
markable species of birds known, 
about which there is little exact 
information, and which will one 
day perhaps disappear wholly from 
animate nature before the develop- 
thent of the civilized race, like the 
numerous fossil species of the 
same class. Two species of the 
genus are well known, the com- 
mon cassowary of the Indian archi- 
pelago, and the New Holland cas- 
sowary. It is the latter which we 
have represented on this page. 
The first species, called the hel- 
meted cassowary, has a laterally 
compressed beak, with a head sur- 
mounted by an osseous 
nence, covered with a sort of horn 
helmet; the kin of the head an 
superior part of the neck is naked, 
of a deep biue and tiery red tint, 
with pendent caruncles, similar to 
those of the turk: y-cock. The os- 
trich is the only »ird which sur- 
passes the cassowary in size and 
strength. From the form of its 
head, and bright eyes, the casso- 
wary is of a fierce and threatening 
aspect. Tis, however, is not a 
true indication of its character, 
which is rather timorous and shy. 
This bird feeds on fruits, eggs of 
birds, ete., but never on grain. 
It swallows its food with great vo- 
racity, and, like the ostrich, bolts 
down bits of iron, broken brick, 
glass, etc., without injury. In fact, 
such substances perform the ser- 
vice, in the digestion of these 
great birds, that gravel does in that 
of ordivary fowls. As might be 
inferred from its structure, the cas- 
sowary is a swift runner, and its 
mode of progression, being un- 
aided by wings, is as peculiar as it 
is efficient. In the cas- 
sowary —~ to strike out pow- 
erfull on one leg, 80 as to pro- 
ject its body violently forward 
with a bounding motion, far sur- 
passing the speed of a horse. It 
also kicks violently, when, in a 
state of captivity, it is provoked to 
anger, and can inflict a very severe 
blow. The eggs of the helmeted 
cassowary are of a grayish color. 
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“ ” SricouRNEY 
“ Wituens of my D. Wuxixs. 
NIBLO’S GARDEN, NEW YORK. 

Of all the places of public entertainment in New York city, we 
have ever given Niblo’s Garden the preference, especially in the 
summer season, when other theatres seem to have up-hill work to 
pay their way. The light, pleasant entertainments, the cool, 
breezy promenades, the spacious lobbies, the many creature com- 
forts dispensed in the elegant saloons during the entre-acts—all 
these have been duly appreciated by the New York public. The 
house and grounds have just undergone a thorough repair and 
are vastly improved thereby. The dimensions of the house have 
been so much increased by the addition of a new tier of upper 
boxes, that thirty-two hundred persons can now be accommodated 
with seats. Thirty-six orchestra seats have also been added to 
the parquet, and, from the survey of the establishment, it seems 
that every merit which Mr. Niblo claimed for it has been fully es- 
tablished. It has the most perfect acoustic qualities, and a full 
and perfect view of the stage from every part of the house ; third, 
thorough ventilation ; fourth, solidity and strength in every part 
of the building; fifth, easy ingress and egress for the audience, 
and comfortable seats for them while they remain in the house. 
The present must prove its most prosperous season. 


Tue Saxpwicu Istaxps.—A census of the Sandwich Islands 
published in the Polynesian, shows that the entire population in 
1853 amounted to 71,019, and the foreigners to 2118, making a 
total of 73,157, showing a decrease of 7510 since 1849. The di- 
minution is the result of the large number of deaths by measles 
and small pox in 1849 and 1850. : 

Tae Revo.vrionary Farners.—There were 231,791 sol- 
diers engaged in the Revolutionary War. Of this number, there 
are now less than fourteen hundred living, whose ages must aver- 
age nearly ninety years. Seventy-three have died during the past 
year. A few years more and these venerable octogenarians will 
only be known in the pages of history. 


Mistaxes.—To change clothing from heavy to light ; to forget 
shawls and overcoats ; to sit by open windows—all because of a 


little May sunshine. Disease is in league with insidious damp- 
ness and vernal agues, for all those thus thoughtless. . 


SPLINTERS. 

.+». One of the six new war steamers, ordered by Congress 
is about to be built at the Charlestown (Mass.) Navy Yard. 

.... A party of whites lately encountered a party of Indians 
on McLoud River, California, and killed fifteen of them. 

.... The Ravel Troupe are about to appear at the Howard 
Atheneum. They are always favorites wherever they go. 

..+. Rev. Mr. Chapin’s society in New York, contributed $1000 
towards the monument to be erected to the late Hosea Ballou. 

'.... According to the papers, Kate Hayes has become united 

in marriage with a Captain W. E. Bushnell, in California. 

.... The two most engaging powers of an author are, to: make 
new things familiar, and familiar things new. 

..-. Malte Brun estimates the population of China at one hun- 
dred and fifty millions, and that is probably high enough. 


.... A manuscript mass, in the handwriting of Haydn, has. 


been discovered in the royal library at Stockholm. 

..+. Forty-three new steamboats are now in progress of con- 
struction in the yards of Pittsburg and its yicinity. 

.... Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist, has just returned 
to his home from a visit to Madeira and the Peak of Teneriffe. 

.++. The guillotine with which Louis XVI, and Marie Antoi- 
nette were executed, has been bought for a London exhibition. 

.+-. The fare between Boston and Bangor has been reduced 
by the stéamer Boston to one dollar, which is cheap enough. 

+++ Diogenes says, it seems paradoxical, but it is true, that 

the latest intelligence always consists of the earliest news. 

.... St Paul, Minnesota, has now 700 houses and 4700 inhabi- 
tants. It was first settled in 1848. 

.-+. A vein of copper ore, said to yield sixty per cent of pure 
copper, has been found in Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

.... In New York, furniture is manufactured new on purpose 
to be sold as having belonged to some of the first families. 

«+++ The hydrophobia panic has caused the death of two-thirds 
of the canine population of South Boston. As it should be. 


AMERICAN SERVANTS. 

Observe that spruce gentleman, in an elegant suit of black, who 
leisurely descends the steps of a fashionable house in Beacon 
Street, and wends his way, with due deliberation, to the post- 
office—stopping probably some half-a-dozen times to chat with 
other gentlemen in black, or more fancifully attired in velvet 
waistcoats, of the newest pattern. He consults occasionally a 
gold repeater, or taps, with nonchalant air, a boot of patent leath- 
er. Ah, he must be the owner or lessee of that fine mansion, and 
those aristocratic gentlemen with whom he exchanges the compli- 
ments of the day are his fellow-members of the club. You are 
entirely wrong in your conclusion. He is lucky enough to bea 
servant of the gentleman who occupies that handsome house—he, 
poor fellow ! is in his counting-room or office, toiling like a slave 
to keep up appearances, to make both ends meet, and to support, 
in comparative ease, the haif dozen servants that compose his 
establishment. 

My lady’s maid goes finer dressed than her mistress, and the 
cook, when she goes out of an afternoon, is a perfect miracle of 
taste and splendor. The linen of the gentleman’s gentleman is 
got up much finer than that of the gentleman himself, because 
the laundress is a sweetheart of his, and takes particular pains 
with his bosom, collar and wristbands. The master’s (what bitter 
irony in that appellation !) linen may be smutched and iron-rust- 
ed, but it wont do to have John’s look so. The poor lady of the 
house has the worst time of it, for she lives within doors with 
these domestic trials. If the chambermaid gets into a pet with 
her she wont make her bed comfortable ; and if the cook is angry 
she will certainly spoil the dinner ; and if the nursery maid is not 
very tenderly managed Master Jacky and Miss Mary will suffer 
in some way for it. Their infant minds will be poisoned with 
the idea that two large Russian bears have taken up their resi- 
dence under their cribs, and that some worse and wilder animal 
has the freehold of the closet, and will probably devour them in 
the course of the night Not because they have done anything 
wrong, but because mamma has been naughty and behaved rudely 
to the maid. 

Now if the little people only dared to speak, what terrible secrets 
could they reveal ; but they dare not, for they are completely in 
the thralls of the woman who takes care of them. The mother, 
father, or general reader may perhaps start and think that we ex- 
aggerate, but we only place facts in a strong light. Wages are 
enormous, and good servants very difficult to be obtained and 
very difficult to be retained when got. In old times it was neces- 
sary fora servant to bring good credentials, and they were at 
some little pains to get well placed, but now-a-days it is the em- 
ployer who must give references and furnish certificates of char- 
acter! The master and mistress may put up with indifferent 
accommodations for themselves, but they will be absolutely with- 
out servants half the time if they do not provide the best of quar- 
ters for their domestics. It is no exaggeration to say that many 
a man-servant is better off pecuniarily, at the end of the year, than 
his master ! 

We do not expect nor require slavish submission or fawning 
servility of a servant; we do not consider service as degrading. 
We cannot see why a man » ould not serve another for pay in his 
domestic affairs with as much self-respect as in his counting room,— 
but we do say that there is no reason under the sun why domestics 
should not render prompt and respectful obedience so long as 
they are kindly treated. That insolence is the rule of conduct on 


the part of modern servants and decent respect an exception, is a 
sad fact that calls for reform. : 


HONEST. 

The London Times, speaking of the present state of affairs in 
Europe, remarks: “Let us not, after so many years’ checkered 
experience, fall into the folly of an overweening contempt for the 
enemy with whom we are to engage. We entered into the last 
American war with this feeling, and received a severe, and, as far 
as presumption went, a well-merited castigation. The losses of 
the Guerrierre and the Macedonian, and the sanguinary and dear- 
bought capture of the Chesapeake, were of infinite service in 
lowering our conceit, and bringing us to a just sense of our 
difficulties.” The English have discovered by this time that they 
have no mean enemy to contend with in the great power of the 
north and east. Russia—though she has no sympathy from us— 
is, nevertheless, at home, and there she must be attacked. We 
have no doubt of the ultimate result; but England, France and 
Turkey, with their allies, have yet to pay dearly for the anticipated 
victory. 


- Brocrapuy or Hosea Battov.—A new edition of this work, 
by the editor of the “ Pictorial,” has just been issued by the pub- 
lisher. Any person by enclosing one dollar to Abel Tompkins, 38 
Cornhill, Boston, will receive a copy of the biography, embel- 
lished with a fine steel engraving of Hosea Ballou, postage free. 


A Lone Briper.—Preparations are now making to erect a 
bridge over the St. Lawrence, at Montreal. 


twenty-four arches, each two hundred and forty feet. 


Tue Lapres’ May.—His life is gentle, and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
this is a ladies’ man. 


4 » 


Fraxxiin Monvument.—The subscription in aid of the Frank- 
lin Monument, in Boston, amounts to $13,000. 


has its season, as well fruit. 


A SUPERB BOUQUET. 


Dick Tinto, the sprightly Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times, gives this account of a bouquet lately presented to the 
empress : “ It was composed of ten thousand violets, arranged in 
the form of a dome, surrounded by three hundred camellias; the 
violets were varied by streaks of orange-flowers, starting from the 
point and coming down to the circumference. The diameter of 
the bouquet was two feet and a half, and the artificial stem upon 
which it was built, a yard high. The stock was enwrapped in 
blue sick, ornamented with the initials of their majesties in gold. 
This huge nosegay was two days on the way from Toulouse here, 
packed in an octagonal box, and smelling delightfully, all alone 
by itself, and wasting its sweetness in a railroad van. It was ex- 
hibited at Toulouse, and twenty thousand visitors went to see it. 
It amused the empress for just five minutes, when she was called 
to some other equally atduous duty.” 


+ > 


Srrance Procramation.—There is a proclamation extant, 
addressed by Russia to the Circassian chiefs, in 1837, in which it 
is asked : “ Are you aware that if the heavens should fall, Russia 
could prop them up with her bayonets? The English may be 
very good mechanic artizans, but power dwells only with Russia. 
No country ever waged successful war against her. If you desire 
peace, you must be convinced that there are but two powers in 
existence—God in heaven and the Emperor upon earth.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Horatio Rice, of Barre, to Miss Louisa 
Nason, of Cambridge. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Edward W. Pear to Miss Adeline Farrington. 

By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Samuel B. Church, of New York, to Miss Hettie 0. 
Mayhew. 

By Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Isaac W. Little, of Newbury, to Abigail P. 
Brown, of Newburyport. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Flint, Mr. Charles G. Wallace to Miss Eliza E. 
Dane, both of Cambridge. 

At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. James E. Wright to Miss Ange- 
line A. Blaisdell, both of Lexington. 

yt ee by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Benjamin F. Bennett to Miss Sarah 

Bi t. 


‘At Watertown, by Rev. Mr. Davis, Mr. Edward 8. Rowse to Miss Ann Eliza 


Rogers. 
— by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. George M. Whipple to Miss Elizabeth D. 

ebb. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Thayer. Mr. Enoch B. Carter to Miss Mary E. Mi- 
chaels; Mr. George H. Byam to Miss Ellen M. Richardson, both of Boston. 

At New London, Conn.. by Rev. Dr. Edwards, William Ward Cutler, M. D., 
of Boston. to Miss Mary Williams. 

At Portiand, Me., by Rev. Mr. Chickering, Jasper Strong Whiting, A. M., 
of Stockton, Cal , to Miss Mary E. Cahoon. 

At Norway, Me., by Rev. Mr. Loring, Mr. John T. Judkins, of Boston, to 
Miss Lucy A. Richardson. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Martha A. Merritt; Mrs. Caroline Tucker, 38; Mr. Robert 
Tullick, 74; Miss Mary Patterson, 45: Mrs. Ann RK. Bartlett, 67; Mrs. Sarah 
A. wife of Mr. William P Emerson; Capt. Charles Hunt, 55; Mrs. Hannah 
Hayward, 71; Mra. Ruth Waite, Sane of Lexington, 79. 

At Roxbury, Deacon John B. Jones, 71. 

At Charlestown. Mrs. Susan W Berry, 28; Mr. Samuel K. White, 24. 

At Cambridge Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 8 P. Estabrook, 36. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Fanny Wayland, 71; Mr. James Evans, 60. 

At Swampscot, Mr. William Collins, 51. 

At Newton, Mr. George W. Hawkes. 46 

At North Reading, Mrs. Eliza KR. Howard, of Framingham, 37. 

At Gloucester, Miss Ruth B Proctor. 39. 

At Hamilton, Mrs. Mary A. Prince, of St Petersburg, Russia, 23. 

At Taunton, Mr. Heury Crane, 70; Mrs. Abigail Carver. 76. 

At Northboro’, Mrs Maria W., wife of H. G. Maynard, 30. 

At Edgarton, Miss Eilen Ripley, 18. 

At Brewster. Mrs. Sarah F., wife of Mr. Elisha Marchant, 30. 

At Nantucket, Capt. Daniel Bunker, 70. 

At Portsmouth. N. H.. Mr. Mark Green, 42. 

At Brattleboro’, Vt., Mr. Samuel Earl. 90. 

At East Bethel, Vt., Mr Godfrey M. Richardson, 96. He was a soldier of 
the Revolution, and fought at Bunker Hill. 

At Brunswick, Me.. Mrs. Martha B., wife of Prof Cleveland, 66. 

At Rockport, Me., Widow Ann W. Small, formerly of Newburyport. 

At St. Jago, Texas, Francis B. Wilcox, of Providence, R. I., 20. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 

The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and ilabh 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 

BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor, Each paper is ; . 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


‘ with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 


current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of ali buildings of 
note in the easteru or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portrai 

of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and bautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each tix months will make a volume of 416 pages- with about one thousand 


splendid engravings 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, ome year, 93 00 


One copy of Tae Fiac or our Unton, and one copy of Picro- 
00. 


re hen take’ ther b 
It is to be two-milea” |? UAL, W nm toge y One person, one year, for $4 
in length, résting on twenty-three piers and two abutments, giving |) 


>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


{> The Picronian Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
= orenage depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at six cents per 
single copy. 
Published every Sarurpar, by 
¥. GLEASON, 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
SHADOWS. 


BY GEORGE W. DEWSY. 


Within my room the daylight wanes, 
And shadows fleck the wall, 

As sunlight through the window-panes 
Is creeping over all. 


It is an hour of hopes and fears— 
A season which begets 

A fitful dream of smiles and tears, 
Of pleasures and regrets. 


Each swaying shade a shape assumes 
Familiar to my eye, 


Until amid the thickening glooms 
I hear their wings go by: 


Thore angels of our household love, 
Returning unawares 

To bless, and lead our thoughts above 
This round of worldly cares. 


The chairs no longer vacant stand ; 
My fancy now has prest 

The airy form and phantom hand 
Of every silent guest! 


But where are they whose spirits keep 
This tryst within my doors? 

Who come and go, like forms of sleep, 
Across the mufiled floors! 


Alas they slowly disappear, 
As Night regains her throne, 

And darkness leaves the forms, most dear, 
With memory alone. 


>» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 
No. VII. 


BY D. E. DE LARA. 


Nobles and Serfs—Character of the Russian Noble—Extraordinary National 

Feature—Their Pursuits—Treatment of the Serfs—Their Visits— Extrava- 

nce, how checked— Wealthy Serfs—The Serf and his Daughter—Laws of 
oble and Serf—Corporeal Punishment— Attempts to liberate them. 

Tue character of the Russian noble may be described very 
briefly. Affable, polite, generous and of polished manners, gen- 
tlemanly in his demeanor towards his equals, rather haughty to- 
wards his inferiors ; but very rarely cruel, though sometimes op- 
pressive on his serfs, especially when he is in want of money, 
which is generally the case, as he is a great spendthrift, addicted 
to play, fond of champagne, and never without one or two mis- 
tresses, besides other peccadilloes. In one night some have been 
known to lose at the gaming-table the revenue of a whole year, 
and some have incomes of from one to five millions of dollars 
per annum. Some are even much wealthier. The majority are 
almost constantly in debt, and all must serve in the army. Some 
few engage in manufacturing pursuits, and even the Duke of 
Leuchtenburg, one of the emperor’s sons-in-law, was at the head 
of a mechanical and engineering establishment. They seldom, 
however, derive much profit from their manufacturing specula- 
tions, being generally cheated by their partners or superinten- 
dents. This is likewise the case with the imperial manufactories, 
of which there are in Russia every description, it being the em- 
peror’s wish—or hobby, for it is a folly to attempt the introduc- 
tion of manufactures in a country rich in agricultural produce— 
to give every possible encouragement to industry. These manu- 
factories cost the government immense sums of money, whilst the 
superintendents—mostly all foreigners—grow wealthy in direct 
ratio to the capital sunk in them by the state. 

The noble ladies are generally much more haughty and over- 
bearing than the men, and treat their slaves with much greater 
harshness, and not seldom with cruelty. The writer knew one 
of those lovely master-pieces of creation who was in the habit of 
hiring out her slaves in manufactories, and who attended regu- 
ularly every month on pay day to receive their wages, whilst she 
provided them with food and clothing—such food and such cloth- 
ing! One of her slaves, whose monthly wages amounted to six 
Gollars, had spent one half of these to bury his son, and she 
ordered him to be flogged ! 

The nobles are hospitable to a proverb. It is a common thing 
for one noble family to pay a neighborly visit at some two, three 
or four hundred miles distance, accompanied by twenty or thirty 
wagons and carriages loaded with all the members of the family, 
and a number of friends, besides some hundreds of retainers and 
studs of horses. All these must be lodged, fed, and feasted, 
sometimes for weeks together ; and on these occasions the ten- 
antry must furnish provisions of all sorts. A regular foray takes 
place among the farms. Every edible is seized, and woe to the 
man or woman that hides a pig or chicken, an egg or a cabbage. 
Then vast sums are required for wines, pastry, wax-lights, mil- 
linery and music, all of which must be brought a vast distance 
from the metropolis. The money to meet these enormous expen- 
ses must be borrowed at a ruinous interest. The corn is sold in 
the ear ; potatoes are mortgaged ; and in order to live for a time 
the.host is in turn obliged on some subsequent occasion to quar- 
ter himself and his household on some other neighbor. 

If a noble indulges in extravagance so as to create scandal, his 
estates are placed under sequestration, and trustees are appointed 
by the emperor to manage them. The owner is allowed a certain 
income out of the revenue, and the residue is set aside to pay off 


the debts. When these are liquidated, he is put in possession 
again ; but it somehow or other happens that such estates never 
produce sufficient to pay any instalment to the creditor; the 
owner never again obtains possession, whilst the trustees become 
suddenly and remarkably fortunate in any speculation they under- 
take! The emperor very often becomes the purchaser of such 
estates, and such an event is a source of great and just rejoicing 
to the tenants, who having thus become crown serfs, are not far 
removed from the condition of freemen. 

The lord has the right to employ his serfs how and when he 
pleases, and for his own benefit, provided he supplies them with 
food, raiment and lodgings. The first of these is sometimes so 
bad and scanty that the poor people are obliged to make bread 
out of the bark of the birch tree, whose sap they gather in a cup, 
after making an incision in the tree ; the leaves serving them for 
a brush at the bath, and the trunk at last serving them for fuel, 
whilst the young twigs are tied into bundles, and serve as an in- 
strument in the hands of their superiors to thrash them with! 

The owner most generally sends his serfs to work on wharves, 
in manufactories, or in the mines, receiving their wages himself. 
Oftener, however, the proprietor taxes every man or woman at a 
certain sum per annum, say from three to twenty dollars, one 
hundred dollars, or even one thousand dollars each, according to 


their capabilities, the nature of their pursuits, or their means, al-_ 


lowing them to employ themselves as they please. Some, and 
indeed most of the nobles, derive from this source their largest 
revenues, while the serfs, thus situated, accumulate in very many 
instances, large fortunes. There are numerous store-kegpers at 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other large cities, worth many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, living in grand style, and educat- 
ing their children in the best manner. Many have offered to their 
owners millions to obtain manumission in vain—wealthy serfs be- 
ing a subject of pride with some nobles. Slaves they are, and so 
must remain during the good pleasure of their masters, who can 
at any moment strip them of all their wealth, disperse their fami- 
lies, and send them to work in the stables, the forest, or the 
mines. ‘ 

One of these wealthy serfs happened to be at a public ball, ac- 
companied by his wife and three lovely daughters. A gentleman, 
remarkably ugly, asked each in turn to honor him with her hand 
in the dance. All three declined. Struck with a proceeding so 
unnatural and so rude, he inquired of a friend the names of these 
young ladies. “Do you not know them *—they are the daugh- 
ters of , of street.” “ How! of one of my serfs?” 
He walked up to the young ladies, and inquired whether their 
father was at the ball. Having been answered in the affirmative, 
he sought him out, telling him that being in want of dairymaids 
he wished him to send him his three daughters to be employed on 
his farm. The old man took a carriage, placed his daughters in 
it, and accompanied them to the house of his lord ; having, how- 
ever, first taken the precaution of providing himself with several 
tens of thousands of silver roubles, in the faint hope of purchas- 
ing the exemption of his daughters from servitude. The offer 
was made and rejected ; the lord was inexorable. ‘I don’t want 
money; I must have the girls!” was the only answer. They 
were in the carriage, and they were sent to a farm, employed in 
the meanest drudgery, and compelled to sleep on the floor among 
the other serfs. At the end of three months, the nobleman had 
the girls brought before him. ‘I have kept you on the farm, and 
employed you in the meanest occupation, to remind you of your 
real station. Do not imagine that you are ladies because you 
dress well and are well educated ; but that you are my slaves. 
Now return home to your father, and receive a lesson in humility 
from experience.” 

Sometimes the serfs are treated with such cruelty that, reckless 
of the consequences, they punish their masters summarily. Such 
@ circumstance occurred not long since, when the serfs in a body 
attacked their owner and beat him toa mummy. They were all 
sent into Siberia ; but their owner was ruined. 


An owner cannot sell his serfs, though he may transfer them at 
sale with the soil. Neither can he separate families, nor inflict 
corporeal chastisement—the latter can only be inflicted by a mag- 
istrate, on complaint of the owner, and after due investigation of 
the case ; but it will be easily conjectured that the owner is always 
in the right, the serf always wrong. In fact, all the laws enacted 
with a view to protect the serf against acts of injustice and op- 
pression on the part of the master, are easily avoided and set at 
nought. 

The emperor has done much to relieve the serfs and to improve 
their condition—as also had done his predecessor, Alexander ; 
but any attempt to liberate them would place his life in jeopardy. 
The writer having asked this question: ‘‘ Were the emperor to 
issue an ukase to liberate the serfs, would it be obeyed?’ The 
answer was literally the following: “If the emperor were to issue 
such an ukase it would undoubtedly be obeyed ; but he could only 
issue it from Cronstadt, and embark on board a steamer for Eng- 


land ; for, were he to remain in Russia, he would be killed by the 
nobles.” 


GOLDSMITH’S FURNITURE. 

Some idea of Goldsmith’s early residence in a metropolis that 
afterwards rang with his name, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract: “TI called on Goldsmith, at his lodgings, in March, 
1759, and found him writing his Inquiry, in a miserable, dirty- 
looking room, in which there was but one chair ; and when, from 
civility, he resigned it to me, he himself was obliged to sit in the 
window. While we were conversing together, some one tapped 
gently at the door, and, being desired to come in, a poor, ragged 
little girl, of very becoming demeanor, entered the room, and 


and the favor of you to lend her a pot full of ooals.’”"—Li/e 


dropping a courtesy, said: ‘My mamma sends her compliments, 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


MAY TWENTY-FIRST. 


1809.—Napoleon defeated by the Austrians at Asperne—fifty 
thousand men killed. 

1823.—Society of British artists instituted at London. 

1846.—Trinity Church, New York, consecrated. 

1849.—Marie Edgworth, Irish authoress, died, aged 83. 

1850.—Steamer Creole, which brought back unsuccessful Cuba 
invaders, seized at Key West. 

MAY TWENTY-SECOND. 

1688.—Alexander Pope born in London. 

1781.—Continentals, under General Greene, besieged Fort 
“ Ninety-Six,” S. C. 

1802.—Martha, widow of George Washington, died, aged 70. 

1850.—Ex-President Polk’s remains removed to his family vault. 

1852.—Selkirk settlement nearly destroyed by an inundation. 


MAY TWENTY-THIRD. 


1807.—Dantzic captured from the Austrians and Russians by 
the French. 

1850.—Henry Grinnell’s vessels sailed from New York to 
search for Sir John Franklin. 

1851.—Charles L. Brace imprisoned in Hungary as a revolu- 
tionary agent. 

1852.—English begin to molest American fishermen. 


MAY TWENTY-FOURTH. 
1793.—Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D.D., born. 
1833.—John Randolph, an eccentric Virginia politician, died 
at Philadelphia. 
1840.—William Leggett, editor and poet, died at New York. 
1844.—Surgeon Thatcher, Revolutionary author, died, aged 90. 
1850.—Scotch expedition started in search of Sir John Franklin. 


MAY TWENTY-FIFTH. 


1778.—British under Prescott ravaged Bristol, R. I. 

1780.—Two Connecticut continental regiments mutinied. 

1845.—Thirteen hundred lives lost by the burning of a theatre 
at Canton, China. 

1846.—Queen Victoria’s third daughter, Helena, born. 


MAY TWENTY-SIXTH. 


1794.—Spaniards defeated at Collioure by the French under 
Dugommier. 

1820.—Park Theatre at New York burned. 

1840.—Sir Sidney Smith, distinguished admiral, died, aged 76. 

1840.—Savannah River rose thirty-five feet in a freshet. : 

1846.—Louis Napoleon escaped from prison at Ham. 

1848.—John Mitchell sentenced to transportation. 


MAY TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


1564.—John Calvin, the reformer, died at Geneva, ‘aged 53. 

1647.—Gov. Peter Stuyvesant arrived at New York. 

1813.—Fort St. George, near Niagara, taken by the Americans. 

1840.—Baron Paganini, a famous violinist, died at Nice, aged 67. 

1845.—Gov. Dorr liberated from the Rhode Island State prison. 

1850.—Gen. Lopez arrested by the United States authorities at 
Savannah, and discharged. 


THE CAREER OF GARIBALDL 

Born in the middling rank of life he was obliged to flee, when 
still young, from his native city, Genoa, during a persecution of 
the sect of Corbonari, of which he was amember. He afterwards 
went to the Brazils with the object of engaging in some commer- 
cial undertaking, but, devoted to the cause of liberty, he soon 
joined a smaltband of Italian refugees who were serving as vol- 
unteers in Montevideo, defending the cause of liberty and the 
republic. His courage, his prowess as a soldier, and his heroism, 
never stained by apy cruelty, made him the admiration of the 
country ; and he rose to the rank of general. In 1847 he returned 
to Italy. When the siege of Rome was over, and the city taken 

ssion of by the French, he collected about four thousand of 

its defenders and attempted to cross Italy to the Adriatic, hoping 
to make his way by sea to Venice, where the last ray of Italian 
liberty still lingered. He was quickly surrounded with Austrian 
troops from Florence, Bologna and Ancona, and he reached with 
difficulty, with a portion of his force, the little republic of San 
Marino ; here nine hundred men gave up their arms to the au- 
thorities of an independent state, who proposed to make terms for 
them with the Austrians. They were, however, made prisoners, 
and sent to Mantua, pry of them first being ignominiously 
flogged. Garibaldi and about three thousand companions reached 
the shore, and embarked during the night aboard some fishin 
boats, towards Venice; as meres dawned the wind fell, pe 
two Austrian steamers were in sight. Some boats were taken, 
others sunk, and only two reached the shore, near Rimini; in one 
of these were Garibaldi and his wife, a lady of the Brazils, who 
had insisted on accompanying her husband on his retreat from 
Rome. Garibaldi and his companions separated themselves as 
the only chance of ee carrying his wife in his arms, who 
was unable to support herself from fatigue, left the shore and went 
inland. Two days afterwards he pg at the cottage of a 
m= still carrying his wife, and asked for water to given 

er, but she expired as he put it to her lips. His companions 
were hunted about, and most of them shot down like beasts of 
chase. Two months later Garibaldi arrived at Genoa, ha 
passed through the midst of the Austrian forces, in various di 
guises ; and he who had always refused to enrich himself by war, 
who disdained self-interest, and defied all perils in devotion to a 
noble cause, now thinks it no dishonor to earp his ~— as the 
captain of a merchant vessel trading Chili an 
— Christian Freeman, 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 


The mortality of New York city is still ata very high mark. 
The deaths of a recent week reached 475. Of these 66 were from 
consumption and 14 from small-pox.—— One way to get on is 
to put up your modesty and sell it to the lowest bidder. If no 
one will buy it give it away—send it as a gift to some asylum— 
do anything with it but keep it —— A bill has passed the Ohio 
legislature prohibiting the circulation of foreign bank notes of a 
less denomination than ten dollars.—— According to Black- 
wood’s Magazine the Grand Duke Michael predicted the dismem- 
berment of the Russian empire soon after the death of the present 
autocrat. Whatever may be the claims of that prince to the 
character of a prophet, it is evident that Russia is now approach- 
ing a most important crisis. —— Hay, in some portions of Aroos- 
took, is selling at forty dollars a ton, and oats at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a bushel. According to the Wheeling Ga- 
zette the Hempfield Railroad has resources amounting to $1,500,- 
000, while the whole cost of the road will be something over 
$3,000,000. —— An immense number of new buildings are going 
up in Philadelphia. —— The first duel was fought in Illinois in 
1820, with rifles, between Alphonzo Stewart and Wm. Bennett. 
Stewart was killed—for which Bennett was tried, convicted and 
hung. This,scems to have ended duelling in that State. —— An 
old hunter says the woodcock in New Jersey have built their nests 
in low, moist places, and predicate a dry summer.—— A man 
named §. T. Price hung himself in the jail in Bradley county, 
Ark., recently. He had been conyicted of murder and sentenced 
to thirteen years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary. He was re- 
manded to jail after hearing the sentence, and about two hours 
after was found dead, having hung himself with a pair of suspen- 
ders. —— The dwelling-house of Mr. Joseph Lively, near Jack- 
sonville, Ala., was burnt recently, and his little child perished in 
the flames. —— Never prefer a good intention to a little good ac- 
tion. If a poor friend wants a frieze coat don’t let him wait in 
his nakedness till you can give him a cloak of Manchester broad- 
cloth. —— The fellow who jumped at a conclusion dislocated one 
of his ankles. —— Mr. Ebenezer Tilden dropped dead in his field 
at Lebanon, Conn., while holding his plough. His son was driy- 
ing the oxen. —— The American Association of Science has come 
to the conclusion that the phenomenon of “ spirit rappings ” is 
an epidemic governed by the same natural laws as the cholera, 
yellow fever, or any disease of like nature! What is the 
cure ?—— The Congregational Ecclesiastical Council recently 
convened at Washington, was the largest body of the kind ever 
assembled in this country. —— Mr. Bourcicault’s Miss Robertson 
sends through the columns of the Herald the announcement that 
she has remitted $100 to the New York fire department. The 

_ New York Mirror calls this “ advertised charity.” —— Mr. Sim- 
ple, on being advised to “file” his newspapers, proceeded at 
once to Dock Square and ordered a large sized “ rat-tail” in- 
strument. —— In Europe people take off their hats to great men ; 
in America great men take off their hats to the people. Univer- 
sal suffrage causes the difference. ——— A Chinese merchant at 
Sacramento city, California, advertises among other delicacies, 
“dried worms for soup.” —— St. Paul’s Episcopal church, in 
Baltimore, was destroyed by fire a short time since. The church 
cost $42,500, upon which there was an insurance of only 
$20,000. Gold has been discovered at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The deposits are said to be at a locality easily accessible, 
and of sufficient richness and extent to lead to the expectation of 
their proving permanently remunerative, although on these 
points the details thus far are not enough to warrant an absolute 
judgment. —— Lieut. Strain, returned from his exploration, says 
that it is no more possible to build a railroad across the Isthmus 
of Darien than to the moon. 


+ 


Tae Arctic Exrepition.—A parliamentary paper has been 
printed containing the instructions issued to the commanders of 
her majesty’s ships now engaged in the Arctic regions in search 
of Sir John Franklin. They are to leave in the summer of 1855, 
and not to wait the winter of that year. Should England be en- 
gaged in hostilities with any other power, they are to take no part 
in it, it being the established practice of all civilized nations to 
consider vessels engaged in scientific discoveries as exempt from 
the operation of war. 


+ > 


Russian Exrepition to Jaran.—A letter from Malta, 
speaking of the report that the Russians had signed a commercial 
treaty with Japan, says: “‘The Americans, it would appear, 
have not been very honorably treated by the Russian squadron in 
those seas, who rather cleverly succeeded in getting the treaty, 
which in all justice is due to the Americans ; and this after they 
had been lent coals, ete., by the Americans in China.” 


Wuar next !—The school committee of Winchester, Mass., 
lately excluded the Bible from the schools. On being asked for 
the reason of such a step, they replied that they had been desired to 
do so by some Catholic parents. This is reform with a vengeance ! 


Joni1vs.—A late writer remarks that perhaps the chief interest 
which posterity may take in Junius, will centre upon the fact of 
the preservation of his disguise ; and it may after all be best con- 
sulting his fame to permit him quietly to wear it. 


Sare.—The locality so well known as “Joy’s Building,” on 
Washington Street, Boston, was recently sold for $151,000. Its 
present rent is $10,300. 

Hearu.—Health is the workingman’s fortune, and he ought 
to watch over it more than the capitalist over his investments. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The Providence Tribune says there are 400 grog shops in the 
city of Providence, three-fourths of which are kept by foreigners. 

Two brothers named Jones, who were op my he a field at 
Pekin, Illinois, took shelter under a tree and were both killed by 
lightning. 

A San Francisco theatrical critic says, “ Mr. Booth’s Duke did 
not strike us ; yet he appears to have been somewhat hurt during 
the ‘‘ Honeymoon.” 

It was rumored that the scarcity of milk in New York a short 
time ago was occasioned by the break in the Croton dam. The 
milkmen indignantly deny the rumor. 

Little Six’s brother, a Sioux Indian, was killed and scalped by 
a party of Chippewas, near little Rapids, on the Minnesota river, 
on the 13th of April. 

The Bridgeport Standard says that among the many articles 
which came floating down the Naugatuck river during the late 
freshet was a pulpit. It lodged near one of the Bridgeport depots. 

We learn from the Great Falls Journal that the manufacturing 
company of that town are making active preparations for the 
erection of a new factory during the coming season. 

A mob at Peru, Illinois, lately destroyed $1500 worth of liquor, 
owned by a Mr. Baron, by boring holes in the cask. At Lassale, 
Illinois, $500 worth was similarly destroyed. 

The steamboat Isaac Newton recently carried thirteen hundred 
passengers to Albany, from New York, at one trip, in addition 
to an immense amount of freight. 

A gray eagle was shot in Mason county, Kentucky, near Mays- 
lick, on the 16th ult., that was three feet high, seven feet two 
inches from tip to tip of his wings, and the talons eight inches 
across when extended. 

A boy named Bernard Cassidy tried to swallow a common 
marble, of medium size, in Albany, recently, and though every 
effort was made to relieve him he literally choked to death in less 
than twenty-five minutes. 

A yess lady, says one of our exchanges, remarked to a male 
friend that she feared she would make a poor sailor. The gen- 
tleman promptly answered, “‘ probably—but Iam sure you would 
make an excellent mate.” 

A man by the name of Levi Correy hung himself in Ashburn- 
ham, 4th inst. He was found by his wife suspended by a rope in 
his barn. He was about 45 years of age, and leaves a wife and 
three children. No cause is shown for the act. 

Three children of Mr. Louis A. Woodbury, of Westbrook, 
were inoculated recently for the small pox, when from some un- 
known cause they were all taken sick and the eldest died. Their 
age were six, four and three respectively.. The vaccine matter 
was undoubtedly improper. 

In 1834, but twenty years ago, the amount of coal brought to 
market did not exceed a half million tons. In 1853 it was more 
than five million tons; and the consumption annually increases 
about thirty per cent. 

When a large comet appeared in 1456, just after the Turks had 
overthrown the Greek empire, Pope Calixtus ordered public prayers 
to exorcise both the comet and the Turks. It is not stated 
whether the comet yielded to the exorcism ; certain it is that the 
Turks did not. 


> 


Foreign Ttems. 


Robert Lebumann, the celebrated composer, who has been suf- 
fering under an abberration of intellect, is at present in an asylum 
near Bonn, and there is yet hope of his ultimate cure. 

The French government is very desirous to protect the growth 
of cotton in Algiers, and the emperor has just offered a prize of 
twenty thousand francs for the most successful cultivator. 

The small yacht which in 1810 was used by the Emperor Na- 

leon I. and the Empress Maria Louisa, at vre, has been or- 

ered to be brought up to Paris to be preserved as a relic. 

The Baltic, notwithstanding its extent, has all the characteris- 
tics of a greatlake. No sea has, in proportion to its size, so great 
an influx of fresh water—hence it contains but little salt. 

The U. S. steam frigate Saranac, Captain Long, arrived at Ge- 
noa previous to April 15th, from Naples, where left the flag 
ship Cumberland, Commodore Stringham. 

The archbishop of Paris recently ordered all thé clergy of his 


’ diocese to repeat the prayer for rain every day after mass, as long 


as it remained unanswered and the need of rain continued. 


The news from the seat of war indicates increased vigor on the . 


part of the allies. A sanguinary engagement had lace 
near Kalafut without decisive 

In four days recently, a fleet of over two thousand vessels laden 
with coal, which had been wind bound two or three weeks, arrived 
at London, and the price of coal fell during the week from $16 to 
$8 a chaldron. 

Hydroscopia is the name of a new species of humbug introduced 
into France ; it is the art of evoking phantoms by means of a pail 
of water. It is F go popular in Paris, and has caused the degen- 
eracy of spiritual rappings. 

Lady Bulwer has written another novel at her husban4, called 
“ Behind the Scenes,” in which the man who figures as a Mr. 
Ferrars is described as “a solid block of vice, gnarled with vil- 
lany, veneered with virtue and highly varnished with hypocrisy.” 

A late Paris letter says that a man in the Gironde, who under- 
took to live five years without money, recently died two months 
before the expiration of the five years, during all which time he 
was never known to be in the possession of a single sou. 

There is an establishment for producing fish artificially at Hum- 
inguen on the Rhine, where 200,000 of the Rhine salmon and of 
the large trout of the Swiss Lakes are now in process of fecunda- 
tion. About half that number, of the same description of eggs, 
are also fecundated at the College de France, in Paris. 


A successful plan for making paper from wood has been laid 
before a French scientific society. Light white woods, such as 
poplar or willow, are reduced to thin shavings, which after being 
soaked in water several days are dried and ground to powder. 
They are then mixed with rags and manufactured in the ordinary 
manner. 

It is said that the czar has completed arrangements; by means 
of a telegraph from St. Petersburg to Warsaw, connecting with 
the Prussian lines, by which he is placed in direct communication 
with the capitals of Western Europe, and intelligence of the em- 
barkation of a regiment at Southampton, or the departure of a 
ship from Portsmouth might be transmitted to the czar before they 
are out of sight of port. 


Sands of Gold. 


++. We pardon as long as we love.—Rochefoucauld. 

.... Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing and cementing 
principle.—Burke. 

.... To be a great man it is necessary to turn to account all 
opportunities.—Rochefoucauld. 

.... Grievances may always be found against those whom it is 
wished to displace.—Bayle St. John. 

.... The power is detested, and miserable is the life of him 
who wishes rather to be feared than loved.—Cornelius Nepos. 

.... Talent, lying in the understanding, is often inherited ; 
genius, being the action of reason and imagination, rarely or 
never.—S. T. Coleridge. 

.... Swinish gluttony ne’er looks to heaven amidst its gorge- 
ous feast; but with besotted, base ingratitude, cravens and blas- 
phemes his feeder.——Milton. 

.... To have freedom is only to have that which is absolutely 

to enable us to be what we ought to be, and to possess 
what we ought to possess.—Rahel. 

.... A gift—its kind, value and — ; the silence or the 
pomp that attends it ; the style in which it reaches you may de- 
cide the dignity or vulgarity of the giver —Lavater. 

.-.. Had I a careful and pleasant companion that should show 


me my angry face in a glass, I should not at all take it ill ; to be- 


hold man’s self so unnaturally disguised and dishonored, will con- 
duce not a little to the impeachment of anger.—Plutarch. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a bullock a very obedient animal? Because he will lie 
down if you axe him. 


“Are you a Christian Indian ?”’ asked a gentleman of one of 
the Cattaraugus tribe. “ No, sir,” was the answer, “I whiskey 
Indian.” 


A man saved from drowning a night or two since, in Boston, 
abused the man who rescued him, because he did not save his 
hat! 


Johnson says the greatest magicians of the age, are the paper 
makers. They transform the beggar’s rags into sheets for editors 
to lie on. 


Diogenes speaks.of a Turkey partizan, who is so bitter against 
the enemy, that he has introduced into his kitchen oak chairs, and 
turned out the rush ’uns. 


Whatever we may think of woman’s rights to vote and legis- 
late, there can be no disputing her right to bare arms—and the pre*= 
tier the better and more irresistible. This is a right descended 
from Mother Eve. 


He who makes real jokes, is called a wag; but he who makes 
only heavy attempts at joking, may be termed a wagon. In our 
opinion, “a slow coach ”’ would be a better definition in the latter 
case. 


“My good gracious!” said Mrs. Partington, ‘‘I wonder what 
they'll manufacture next out of grain. Here’s an account of 
making a wry face, and of another making a flowery speech ; and 
then a whole column about the corn laws.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Picrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title- and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union,: 1 vol., $3; 2 vols. $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. "In politics, and = all sectarian 
Questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLB. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the test possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 

the Union, with the exception of GLzAsoN’s 
The Frag is printed on fine white with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being o tango weakly paper of _— 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year, ............. we... 820 


“ “ 7 


One copy of Taz FLAG oF ovr Unton, and one of Gizason’s PicroriaL, 
when taken together by one person, $400 per annem. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 

The FLAG can be obtained at the spaper depots ti 
Published every Sarugpar, by 

F. GLEASON, 
oF Trewont AND Srazers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121] Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 11] Baltimore and 6 South Streets, Baltimore. 
A. 0. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, <3 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MISS BURDETT COUTTS. 


The portrait which we give above is that of Miss Angela Geor- 
oq Coutts, the youngest daughter of the late Sir Francis Bur- 
ett, Bart., of Bramcote, county of Warwick, M. P., for West- 
minster, by Sophia, his wife, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Coutts, Esq., the opulent banker of the Strand, London. Miss 
Burdett Coutts was born 25th April, 1814, and assumed, by royal 
license, in September, 1837, the additional surname and arms of 
Coutts, having succeeded to the vast property of her grandfather, 
Mr. Coutts, under the will of that 
gentieman’s widow, the late Duch- 
ess of St. Alban’s. The family of 
Burdett, enriched by alliances with 
the houses of Camville of Arrow, 
Bruin of Bramcote, and Fraunceys 
of Foremark, can be traced to one 
of the soldiers of the conquest. In 
the time of Edward IV., Thomas 
Burdett, of Arrow, a person of 
great note and figure in the county 
of Warwick, fell a victim to his 
attachment to the Duke of Clar- 
ence. Having intemperately rushed 
the horns of a white buck, which 
he had heard that the king had 
killed in his park of Arrow, in the 
belly of the monarch’s adviser, he 
was arraigned (nominally for that 
offence, but really on account of his 
devotion to Clarence), convicted 


and executed for treason, 
A. D., 1477. 7 


HATCHING FISH. 

A correspondent of a Glasgow 
paper thus describes the hatching 
of fish in the river Tay, at Perth— 
“ We were furnished with ova nearly 
chipped, and by means of a glass 
vessel filled with water, and a few 
worsted threads acting as a syphon, 
enabling us to keep up a constant 
supply of fresh water, we were 
gratified by observing the little 
creature bursting the shell. As in 
the hen chick, the head is the first 
part that is freed, and after a few 
struggles the shell is entirely thrown 
off. The Py of the fish at 

is stage of its being is very inter- 
esting. What is to be the future 
fish is a mere line with a large head, 
having very prominent and 
eyes. Along the belly of the fish, 


from the gills downward, is sus- 
pended aime of a heart shape, and 
out of portion to the size of 
the fish. This contains the 
heart, etc., of yolk of the 


cex (for still nourishing the fish), 
and is composed of a very delicate 
and quite transparent membrane. 
Blood vessels are spread like net- 
work over its surface, and the crim- 
son tinge of the blood gives the 
a reddish ce, Evi 
sation seen, and the 
toral fins, which are constantly 
motion. The yolk remaining in 
this bag is gradually absorbed. In 
this stage of its helplessness the 
little animal is easily preyed on by 
other fish, and even by its own spe- 
cies. In France the ova have been 
hatched in sixty days, but at Perth, 


owing to the water kept at dail 
an even temperature, it taken 
place in fifty days.” ll 


THE ANGELS OF SLEEP. 

The picture below sketches an emblematic representation of men- 
tal operations during slumber. What fatal thought has the dark 
spirit of evil portrayed, in the engraving, as being driven off by 
ag angels, whispering in the ears of these sleeping children * 

ho knows? Perhaps some suggestion of jealousy or pride, 
perhaps some project the imaginary execution of which both were 
a. How many times have temptations thus assumed the 

rm of dreams to lay.their snares! Torpid reason has not then 
the strength to challenge our resolve; the act is accomplished 
without our having the responsibility ; our evil instincts seem to 
essay their strength in the land of sleep in order to accustom us 
to their manifestations. They present to the eyes of the soul a 
thousand wild or guilty images and thus deprive it of the first as- 
tonishment and first repugnance. The soul awakes yet haunted 
by these dreams; it seeks to recall them, and is involuntarily 
troubled by their recollection. Fortunate is it when the guardian 
angels have arrived in time to interrupt the flight of imagination 
through extravagance or evil. But if their course has not been 
rapid enough, has not God planted within and without us guar- 
dians whose voice is heard incessantly? For him who looks on 
the world seriously are there noton all the hills and in all the 
valleys providential warnings? What fact, striking or common. 
has not its significance? What destiny does not contain a fruitfi 
lesson? All life is a great chorus to instruct; all that is required 
is to know how to listen to it. And when the outward’ teaching 
does not seem to us sufficiently clear, have we not within ourselves 
a friend to enlighten us? Is that internal voice common to all 
times, to all nations, and all countries, which applauds him who 
is self-sacrificing and benevolent, and curses him who persecutes 
and betrays, a fiction? Are there not among men great moral 
laws which regulate the movement of their feelings as physical 
laws regulate the movement of bodies, and from which we cannot 
deviate without suffering in the first case and chaos in the last? 
God has certainly implanted in us a sense of these twofuld .aws 
or he would have made us unfit for material and social life. 
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FEMALE WATER-CARRIER OF VENICE. 


No one who has sojourned in the storied “city of the sea” can 
fail to recognize the truthfulness of the portrait we give above of 
the female water-carrier. The hat is of black felt, and ornamented 
with ribbons and feathers in the Tyrolean style. The sleeves of 
the chemise are of coarse white cloth. The neckerchief and 
apron, either plain or figured, are bright-colored, red, blue or yel- 
low. The gown, which is quite short, is of black cloth. The 
stockings are cut off just above the feet. This costume is not 
Venetian. The women who sell water are the only ones who 
wear it. They pass for natives of the Tyrol, but for the most 
part come from the districts in the neighborhood of Venice, and 
dress in this manner only from tradition. In general, they are 
young, and return to, their native places as soon as they have 
earned money enough for adowry. They almost all have regular 
features and a serious expression. They are seen constantly cross- 
ing the square of St. Mark barefoot, or waiting in the courtyard 
of the ducal palace till the water gets high enough in the bronze 
wells to them to fill their pails. 
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THE ANGELS OF 


FEMALE WATER-CARRIER OF VENICE. 


THE ALBATROSS. 

__ This bird, well known in southern latitudes, is highly interest- 
ing from its having afforded a frequent theme for poets. It is also 
remarkable for its varied characteristics. It is an enlivening ob- 
ject on the expansive ocean, and the voyager can often relieve the 
monotony of a sea-life by watching its restless flight. It is re- 
garded by sailors with awe and wonder, and awakens a degree of 
superstition which we can scarcely realize. It is considered by 
them rather as an auspicious omen. 
This idea, as the reader may re- 
member, is forcibly embodied by 
Coleridge in his “ Ancient Mari- 
ner.” Some extraordinary species 
of the albatross have been seen 
measuring ten feet from tip to tip 
of the outspread wings, and weigh- 
ing seventeen pounds. In the An- 
tarctic exploring voyage Dr. Mc- 
Cormick met with one weighing 
twenty pounds, and twelve feet 
stretch of wings. This, we believe, 
is the largest on record. It never 
flies high, but is almost always on 
the wing. It is rarely, if ever, seen 
in repose by day or night. It 
cleaves the air with incredible swift- 
ness, and glides over the waves 
with inconceivable case and grace. 
It flies against as well as before the 
wind, and hovers around a ship at 
sea, never outstripped by its speed. 
It enjoys the calm, and sports in 
the sunbeams on the glassy wave— 
but it revels in the storm, and darts 
its arrowy way béfore the fary of 
the gale. It-seemato be then in 
its element. Mocking the surges 
of the mighty sea, and breasting 
the tempest’s blast, its flight has 
not less sublimity, perhaps, than 
that of the eagle darting upwards 
to the skies. It is a beautiful sight 
to behold this noble bird «ailing in 
the air in light and graceful move- 
, ts. After the first muscular ex- 
 ertion which gives impulse to its 
flight, its wings are always expand- 
ed, like the sails of aship, and 
show no motion, as if it were waft- 
ed on by some invisible power. It 
is from this cause that it sustains 
untired its long and distant flight 
across the sea. It feeds on small 
marine animals, mucilaginous 200- 
phytes, and the spawn of fish. Not- 
withstanding its large size, the alba- 
tross does not ap to be a quar- 
relsome bird, but when attacked by 
its enemy, tho squa gull, seeks 
safety in flight. It is easily cap- 
, and was used in quantities, 
boiled and roasted, by Captain 
Cook and his crew, who gladly re- 
galed themselves on it after being 
confined for a length of time at sea 
to salt feod. When breeding, the 
female flies to some inaccessible 
rock or lonely spot of ground, lays 
but one ,» and makes a nest 
around it. male watches with 
tender anxiety while she is on the 

nest; and ever on the wing, brin 
her the daintiest food from his i 
ratical wanderings on the deep. 
Nature affords many such instan- 
ces of constancy and devotion in 
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SLEEP. : 


